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MPs  pay: 

voters 
say  No 


Martin  Kettle 
and  Michael  White 
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# £43,000  for  IK’S 


PS  who  vote 
tonight  in 
favour  of  the 
proposal  for 
a £9.000  pay 
rise  for 
backbenchers  will  do  so  in  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion.  A 
Guardian/  ICM  poll  today 
shows  that  voters  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  in- 
creases on  such  a scale, 
whether  for  MPs  or  ministers. 

But,  with  tonight's  Com- 
mons majority  on  a knife- 
edge.  ICM  brings  better  news 
for  John  Major  and  his  pro- 
spective successor,  Tony 
Blair.  More  than  a third  of 
voters  Slink  the  award  of 
£143.000  to  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  "about  right" 

That  is  still  a clear  minor- 
ity. but  significantly  more 
supportive  than  the  public 
mood  towards  big  rises  for 
MPs  or  ministers  — whose 
claim  to  a "catch-up"  award 
after  a decade  of  restraint  is 
being  resisted  by  Mr  Major 
and  Mr  Blair  in  favour  erf  an- 
other self-denying  formula 
worth  3 per  cent  from  July  l. 

It  emerged  last  night,  how- 
ever that  shadow  cabinet 
members,  including  Ann 
Taylor,  David  Clark  and 
Michael  Meacher,  refused  to 
support  Mr  Blair's  plea  for 
unanimity  on  3 per  cent 
Some  MPs,  backed  by  min- 
isters and  Labour  front- 
benchers, are  determined  to 
insist  on  the  full  independent 
award  from  the  Senior  Sala- 
ries Review  Body,  worth 
around  26  per  cent  Others 
fear  that  public  pressure  — 
plus  the  concomitant  cut  In 
their  lucrative  car  mileage 
allowances  — makes  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour. 

MPs  whose  seats  are  far 
from  London  could  lose  from 
getting  higher  taxable  sala- 
ries, but  lower  tax-free  mile- 
age, which  the  report  pro- 
poses. Either  way  three 
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quarters  of  the  electorate 
regards  the  proposed  salary 
of  £43.000  for  backbench  MPs 
as  too  high,  compared  with 
current  pay  of  £34,000. 

More  than  half  of  all  voters 
think  the  figure  is  'Tar  too 
high".  Only  3 per  cent  think  it 
is  too  low.  An  even  larger  ma- 
jority of  78  per  cent  disap- 
proves of  the  recommended 
£103,000  salary  for  cabinet 
ministers,  with  only  2 per 
cent  thinking  that  too  low. 

The  poll  asked  voters:  “The 
Senior  Salaries  Review  Body 
has  recommended  that  MPs' 
salaries  be  £43,000  per  annum 
from  next  year.  Considering 
the  job  done  by  MPs  and  the 
salaries  paid  for  comparable 
work  elsewhere,  what  is  your 
view  of  this  level  of  salary?" 

In  reply,  53  per  cent  said  it 
was  for  too  high  and  22  per 
cent  a little  too  high,  a total  of 
75  per  cent  Two  per  cent 
thought  it  was  a little  too  low 
and  only  1 per  cent  thought  it 
was  for  too  low.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  voters  thought  that 
£43,000  was  about  right 

Asked  about  the  recommen- 
dation that  a cabinet  minis- 
ter's salary  rise  to  £103,000, 51 
per  cent  of  voters  said  such 


an  award  would  be  far  too 
high,  with  a further  27  per 
cent  thinking  it  was  a little 
too  high.  Seventeen  per  cent 
think  £103,000  is  about  right. 

Public  opinion  softens  a lit- 
tle on  the  proposal  that  the 
Prime  Minister  receive 
£143,000.  Fifty-five  per  cent 
think  the  figure  is  too  high.  7 
per  cent  too  low.  However.  36 
per  cent  of  voters  say  the 
award  would  he  about  right. 

Tonight's  votes  on  a series 
of  options  promises  to  reflect 
the  traditional  Commons 
shambles  on  MPs'  pay.  Nomi- 
nally these  are  free  votes,  but 
frontbenchers  will  be  ex- 
pected to  back  their  leaders. 
Some  MPs  resent  Mr  Blair's 
stance  just  as  they  resented 
Lady  Thatcher's  in  the  1980s: 
both  have  a high-earning 
spouse.  The  result  may  turn 
on  discreet  abstentions. 

• ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.200  adults  aged 
over  18  by  telephone  on  July 
5-6.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted across  the  country  and 
results  have  been  weighted  by 
the  profile  of  all  adults. 

Wa  need  an  MPs’  sacrifice, 
pageO 


Why  Fll  vote 
for  the  rise: 


Brian 

Sedge  more. 
Labour  MP 
for  Hack- 
ney South: 


“MPs  are 
over- 
worked and 
grossly 
underpaid 
for  their  services.  This  pay 
rise  has  been  recommended 
by  an  independent  body  and 
I do  not  see  why  MPs  should 
demean  its  findings  by  vot- 
ing it  down  for  hypocritical 
reasons.  If  the  shop  stew- 
ards argue  that  we  are 
worth  this  rise,  we  should 
take  it. 

If  I was  working  outside 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
barrister  I would  be  earn- 
ing £250.000  a year,  not 

£34,000. 1 am  fed  up  with  the 
designer  hairshirt  hypocri- 
sy of  Tony  Blair  whose  wife 
Cherie  as  a barrister  is 
bringing  In  a third  of  mil- 
lion a year  while  he  is  urg- 
ing Labour  members  to  vote 
for  3 percent.  John  Major  is 
taking  a similar  hypo- 
critical line  in  argningfor 
pay  restraint. 

I come  to  work  In  a 1.6 


litre  Rover  from  Hackney  — 
which  does  not  qualify  for 
the  highest  car  mileage  rate 
(74.lp).  I am  a divorced 
man.  I do  not  have  a big 
bouse;  in  fact  I would  say  I 
have  one  of  the  small  est 
fiats  in  Hackney,  so  I am  not 
living  in  luxury. 

Under  the  present  rules  I 
can  only  pay  my  staff  £7,000 
a year.  I want  to  be  able  to 
increase  this  so  I shall  also 
be  voting  for  higher  office 
allowances.  Then  we  can 
pay  our  staff  decent  wages 
for  the  essential  work  in  our 
| constituencies. 

It  is  time  MPs  took  a stand 
on  this.” 

Why  I’ll  vote 
against  the  rise: 

David  Por- 
ter, Tory 
MPfor 
Waveney: 

“WHEN  I 
first  got 
into  Parlia- 
ment in 
19871 

doubled  my 
salary  from  £9.000  a year, 

as  a Tory  agent  to  Jim  Prior, 

to  £18,000 a year  as  an  MP. 
Conservative  Party  agents 
are  some  of  the  lowest  paid 
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people  in  the  country  so  it 
was  quite  a relief  to  get  the 
MP's  salary  at  that  tune. 

1 drive  to  Parliament  in 
an  L-registration  Ford  Fi- 
esta from  my  home  in 
Lowestoft.  We  do  have  an- 
other car,  an  M-registered 
Espace,  but  it’s  not  a top  of 
the  range  model. 

I came  here  to  do  a job  I 
love  so  I wanted  to  devote 
all  my  time  to  it,  so  apart 
from  two  payments  from 
two  political  opinion  pan- 
els, I have  never  accepted 
any  consultancy  work.  My 
only  other  income  is  the 
rents  of  a few  small  shops  in 
Lowestoft  and  I share  this 
with  my  sister. 

My  wife  does  not  work  . 
now,  although  she  did  work 
part-time  forme  as  my  sec- 
retary at  one  time.  We  have 
four  children  and  all  of 
them  are  educated  at  state 
schools.  We  do  have  a com- 
fortable lifestyle,  I live  in  a 
five-bedroom  detached 
house  in  a nice  but  not  too 
posh  road  in  Lowestoft. 

I really  do  not  believe 
MPs  should  get  a 26  per  cent 
pay  rise  when  we  are  urging 
other  people  like  teachers 
and  nurses  to  accept  pay 
restraint.  I know  the  pay 
rise  h«s  been  recommended 
by  an  independent  body  but 
I don’t  think  the  public  will 
see  it  that  way.’* 


[World  News 


Boris  Yeltsin  Is 
again  deep  in  the 
Che  c^iefiia  mire 
with  heavy  fighting 
raging  ri’ear  Grozny 
and  a trace  with 
rebels  in  tatters. 


The  best 

marksman  in  Bosnia 

(He’s  in  the  Olympic  team) 

Sport,  page  15 
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Introducing 
the  hyper  can 
400  mpg 
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Prison  survivor  wakes  at  dawn  and  walks  in  Hyde  Park 
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Nelson  Mandela  amid  the  military  splendour  of  the  Queen's  welcome  in  London  yesterday  photograph  jacqueline  artz 


Labour 
bid  to 
end 

poll  row 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 

THE  Labour  leadership 
will  consider  tonight  a 
compromise  formula  for 
resolving  the  running  battle 
over  this  year's  shadow  cabi- 
net elections  in  which  it 
would  agree  to  stage  the  con- 
test in  two  week's  time  rather 
than  after  a protracted  cam- 
paign in  November. 

If  shadow’  cabinet  backs 
this  option,  it  could  be  accom- 
panied by  an  official  appeal  to 
fractious  MPs  to  back  the  en- 
tire front  bench. 

This  appeal  could  be  led  by 
Labour's  deputy  leader.  John 
Prescott.  His  standing  among 
backbenchers  may  be  high 
enough  to  save  vulnerable 
frontbenchers  like  Harriet 
Harman. 

Tony  Blair,  concerned  that 
a shadow  cabinet  election 
would  weaken  the  main  fight 
against  John  Major,  has  been 
told  by  his  chief  whip,  Donald 
Dewar,  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed if  he  asked  next  week's 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  to  cancel  this 
year's  campaign  — but  only 
at  a price  in  terms  of  ill-will. 

Many  MPs,  not  all  of  them 
leftwingers,  believe  passion- 
ately that  their  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  their  frontbeneb 
team  remains  an  important 
one.  Modernisers  argue  that 
the  "beauty  contest”  ap- 
proach is  too  crude  and  pre- 
dict that  Mr  Blair  would  not 
feel  bound  to  honour  the 
results  if  Labour  wins  the 
coming  general  election. 

Ms  Harman,  now  shadow 
health  spokesman,  is  thought 
vulnerable  because  of  her  de- 
cision to  send  her  younger 
son  to  a suburban  grammar 
school  after  sending  her  elder 
boy  to  the  Oratory,  a Catholic 
grant-maintained  school  in 
west  London,  also  chosen  by 
Tony  and  Cherie  Blair. 

Some  MPs  are  claiming 
that  a Prescott-  endorsed  vote 
for  the  status  quo  would  also 
save  Michael  Meacher,  Joan 
Lestor  and  shadow  home  sec- 
retary, Jack  Straw,  whose 
tough  law  and  order  stance 
has  alarmed  many  MPs. 


‘Nelson,  Nelson, 
Nelson’  chant 
the  children  as 
Mandela  accepts 
a royal  welcome 


Ruaridh  NS  coll 

UNDER  a tearfUl  sky  the 
car  rolled  across  the 
gravel  strewn  earth. 
Horses  fretted  under  the  red 
tassels  of  the  Household  Cav- 
alry. The  1st  Battalion  of  the 
Irish  Guards  stood  stock  still 
as  a sergeant  walked  among 
their  line  checking  to  see  that 
their  kit  was  perfect  and 
correct. 

Out  of  the  Rolls  Royce's 
window  Nelson  Mandela's 
wide  smile  encouraged  the 
roar  of  the  6, 000-strong  crowd. 
“Nelson.  Nelson.  Nelson," 
chanted  scores  of  children. 

Above  the  Horse  Guards 
building,  the  new  South  Afri- 
can flag  unfurled  as  the  band 
struck  up  the  anthem. 

For  Mr  Mandela,  who  once 
came  to  London  as  a fugitive, 
the  Queen  threw  a wide 
smile,  her  royal  figure  a slash 
of  yellow  across  the  braid  of 
the  uniformed  worthies  be- 
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Charles  Vincent,  • 

Cl  5 million-a-year 
head  of  Winchester 
Commodities,  says  he 
has  been  victim 
of  a 'character 
assassination'. 


hind.  Mr  Mandela  shook  her 
hand  and  turned  to  the  front 
where  the  band  played  on. 
Admirals,  ministers,  field 
marshalls  and  royalty  peered 
out  from  the  Camelot-style  pa- 
vilion which  was  topped  by  a 
streaming  red  pennant 

Mr  Mandela  flew  in  to 
Heathrow  airport  late  on 
Monday  and  was  whisked 
into  London  to  his  room  at 
the  Dorchester  hotel,  begin- 
ning a four-day  state  visit 

Twenty  seven  years  of 
prison  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  way  he  sleeps 
and  so,  waking  with  the  ris- 
ing sun,  he  walked  in  Hyde 
Park  at  5.15am  yesterday, 
greeting  the  early  morning 
commuters  with  hand  shakes 
and  smiles. 

By  mid-morning  the  public 
began  to  gather  at  the  edge  of 
the  Mall  and  mobbed  the  nar- 
row entrance  to  the  Horse 
Guards  parade  ground.  The 
band  struck  up,  of  all  things, 
the  theme  to  Star  Wars. 


^gJafKj.drewtiie 
third  Test  wfth1 : 
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series  wifi  in  the 
last  decade. 


Much  of  the  crowd  that 
fought  to  get  seats  at  the 
ground,  and  no-one  pushes  I 
and  shoves  with  the  fervour 
erf  royal  watchers,  were  South 
Africans  who  fled  into  exile 
during  the  years  of  apartheid. 

Hundreds  of  schoolchildren 
sung  and  chanted.  “Mandela 
is  one  of  the  few  people  I ad- 
mire," said  Popo  Yusuff. 
“Certainly  the  only  parson  I 
would  have  left  north  London 
to  come  and  see." 

Once  the  ceremony  was 
over  — guns  fired  salutes 
from  Green  Park  and  Prince 
Philip  showed  Mr  Mandela 
the  troops  — horse  drawn  car- 
riages took  the  dignitaries 
towards  Buckingham  Palace 
and  lunch. 

Mr  Mandela  leaned  back  be- 
side the  Queen  and  raised  his 
hand  to  the  cheering  crowd. 

The  guards  wheeled  and 
trooped  away  down  Birdcage 
Walk,  the  cream  of  an  army 
with  a long  history  of  cam- 
paigning in  South  Africa,  and 
the  parade  ground  foil  silent 
but  for  the  departing  crowd. 

During  the  visit,  Mr  Man- 
dela Will  gladhand  Britain’s 
leaders  In  business,  politics 
and  the  aristocracy.  But  yes- 
terday. as  the  crowd  delighted 
in  seeing  the  prisoner  turned 
statesman,  It  was  the  people 
who  received  Mr  Mandela's 
great  smile. 

The  rest  of  the  day  drifted 
past  leading  towards  last 
night's  great  state  banquet  at 
Buckingham  Palace  where  all 
the  royals,  except  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  gathered.  By 
then,  the  Queen  Mother  had 
already  met  Mr  Mandela,  hav- 
ing invited  him  over  for  tea  at 
five. 
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“You’re  not  sure  your 
health  insurance  will  pay 
my  bill,  are  you?” 
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Unfit  now,  baying  a cheaper  private  hasltfcplan 
has  meant  cwnprontfsing  on  the  amount  of  cover 
you  get  But  Primecare,  a new  policy  from  Prime 
Beafth,  actaaly  gives  you  ramprebeasive  cover  - 
at  a budget  price. 

So,  if  yosYe  buyfeg  a po&cy,  ash  yourself:  does 
it  cover  out-patient  treatment,  like  specialist 
consultations?  Do»  it  give  you  nmMMfiate  access 
to  private  treatment?  Uses  it  guarantee  fefl 
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It  pay  tor  alternative  metfiotifl? 

Prtaacare  gives  you  all  this.  For  mere  details, 
cal  ns  now  quoting  reference  no.  H02  457  Nfi 

Prime  Health 

A member  of  the  Standard  Ufe  Group 


Call  us  now  on  0800  77  99  55 
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All  the  kitsch  of  lime 
green  leggings 


Simon  Hoggart 


British  people  once 
knew  how  to  behave,  but 
our  country  is  now  irre- 
deemably vulgar.  Hello  maga- 
zine Includes  “exclusive"  pic- 
tures of  Paul  Gascoigne’s 
wedding,  including  a photo  of 
himself  and  another  guest 
urinating. 

How  much  do  you  imagine 
they  paid  for  that?  Do  you 
think  It  was  in  the  contract? 
“Clause  27,  sub-clause  13:  the 
publishers  shall  print  a full 
colour  picture  of  the  groom  in 
his  absurd  Prince- CTnarming- 
in-panto-at-Luton  outfit  tak- 
ing a slash.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social 
scale.  Nicholas  Soames 
addressed  the  Commons  dur- 
ing defence  questions.  “Ro- 
bustly configured,  very  well 
equipped,  and  able  to  meet 
many  commitments  all 
around  the  world,’' he  de- 
clared. Clearly  he  was  boast- 
ing about  his  sexual  prowess. 
PitifUl  in  anyone,  but  In  a 

grandson  of  Winston 
Churchill? 

It  turned  out  that  he  was 
talking  about  the  armed 
forces.  1 apologise. 

Then  up  sprang  Michael 
Fabricant,  a man  who  is  the 
epitome  of  vulgarity,  combin- 
ing the  in-your-face  kitsch  of 
Barbara  Cartiand,  a Ford  Si- 
erra Cosworth  and  lime  green 
Lycra  leggings. 

The  topic  was  the  sale  of 
non  self-destructing  land- 
mines. Mr  Fabricant  was  in 
favour  of  these:  the  more  the 
merrier,  provided  it’s  us  who 
sells  them. 

“While  respecting  that 
these  landmines  are  an  evil,'' 
he  admitted,  “our  exports  of 
arms  are  19  per  cent  of  the 
world's  market!” 

At  this  point  Mr  Blair 
walked  in,  and  my  little 
friend's  words  were  drowned 
by  cheers  from  the  Labour 
benches.  ( I hope  he  caught  the 
Elton  John  video  diary.  Tan- 
trums and  Tiaras,  on  ITV  the 
other  night  It  is  vital  thatbe- 
wigged  people  have  positive 


First  night 


role  models.)  Undeterred,  he 
continued  his  paeon  to  the 
merchants  of  death.  “Britain 
is  second  in  the  world  only  to 
America  in  supplying  arms!** 
he  cried. 

At  that  precise  moment  the 
Prime  Minister  walked  in,  and 
an  equally  loud  cheer  pre- 
vented us  from  bearing  what 
be  had  to  say  next 

The  Speaker,  who  bears  a 
slight  resemblance  to  Elton 
John's  mother  and  is  just  as 
protective  of  her  boys,  rose  in 
fury  at  the  noise.  “The  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  are  British  politi- 
cians, not  Roman  gladiators!" 
she  shouted. 

You  could  have  fooled  me. 
And  Dennis  Skinner.  ‘Throw 
’im  to  the  Lions,”  he  growled  at 
Fabricant  (Pity  the  lion  who 
ate  him.  He'd  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  spitting  out  nylon 
hairs  from  between  his  teeth.) 

A spectacularly  vulgar  min- 
ister is  James  Arbuthnot  who 
speaks  on  defence.  He 
revealed  his  ministry  spends 
£5.3  million  a year  on  “hospi- 
tality”. Tony  Banks  (Lab. 
Newham  NW)  inquired 
whether  our  new  military 
strategy  was  to  “party  with 
our  enemies  until  they  drop”. 

Mr  Arbuthnot  foolishly  sug- 
gested that  the  trouble  with 
political  Jokes  was  that  they 
sometimes  got  elected.  Labour 
members  went  into  tucks  and 
conniptions. 

Then  there  was  the  question 
ofTed  Heath.  It  was  his  80th 
birthday  yesterday  and  his 
friends  had  come  for  the  party. 
The  Lords'  gallery  included  so 
many  dear  companions  of 
yore:  Lords  Whltelaw,  Prior 
andPym. 

It  was  seeing  a yellowing  old 
newspaper  in  an  empty 
drawer.  The  three-day  week! 
Prices  and  Incomes  policy! 
How  could  we  forget  so  soon? 

The  Great  Helmsman  ar- 
rived. A low  rumble  of  greet- 
ing built  up  towards  a roar. 

Mr  Arbuthnot,  who  was  an- 
swering another  question, 
kept  talking.  There  was  more 
rumbling. 

Even  Labour’s  John  Reid 
tried  to  signal  wildly  at  the 
minister,  who  became  a teen- 
ager in  the  week  Sir  Edward 
was  elected  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  He  begged 
him  to  shut  up.  But  in  a cham- 
ber where  Michael  Fabricant 
is  owed  the  same  hearing  as 
Major  and  Blair,  why  should 
he  pay  any  attention  to  a mere 
elder  statesman? 


Exciting  duo  shine 
in  masterpiece 


Edward  Greenfield 


LaTravtata 

Covent  Garden 

1 A /HAT  price  the  Three 
1/1/  Tenors,  when  at  Co- 
rn ¥ vent  Garden  you  can 
get,  not  a collection  of  operatic 
snippets  sung  by  three  old- 
stagers  (however  well-pre- 
served), but  a supreme  mas- 
terpiece involving  the  most 
exciting  duo  of  soprano  and 
tenor  to  have  emerged  in 
years. 

It  is  only  18  months  since 
the  Romanian  soprano,  An- 
gela Gheorghiu,  won  all 
hearts  in  her  revelatory  per- 
formances as  Violetta  in  Ver- 
di’s La  Tra  via  ta. 

With  Sir  Georg  Solti  con- 
ducting, it  was  a rendition 
that  had  one  experiencing  the 
opera  afresh  as  though  new- 
minted.  and  the  live  record- 
ing, which  appeared  within 
months,  confirmed  that  was 
no  illusion  of  the  moment. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  learnt 
from  the  gossip  columns, 
Gheorghiu  had  teamed  up  in 
more  than  an  operatic  sense 
with  the  tenor  who  only  a 
month  or  so  earlier  had  made 
a comparable  impact  in  Gou- 
nod's Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Roberto  Alagna- 

What  better  way  to  present 
La  Traviata  in  the  Royal 
Opera  House’s  ongoing  Verdi 
Festival  than  to  have  the  now 
husband  and  wife  team  ap- 
pearing together  as  Violetta 
and  Alfredo? 

The  wonder  is  that  in  18 
months  Gheorghlu's  por- 
trayal of  Violetta  has  grown 
even  deeper.  Intensely  beauti- 
ful physically  and  musically, 
she  is  so  inside  the  role  that 
she  seems  not  to  be  acting  at 


all  but  spontaneously  to  be  ex- 
pressing her  deepest  emo- 
tions. Her  floating  of  gentle 
high  notes  in  the  two  great 
arias.  Ah  fbrs  e lui  in  Act  1, 
Addia  del  passato  in  Act  3.  is 
so  flawless  that  she  makes  it 
sound  easy. 

If  Alagna  as  Alfredo  is  less 
revelatory,  he  paints  an  en- 
gaging portrait  of  the  hero, 
youthful  and  eager,  with  voice 
lyrical  and  finely  shaded, 
revealing  his  wonder  on  first 
seeing  his  heroine,  and  confi- 
dentially telling  trfhis  passion- 
ate spirits  in  his  Act  2 aria . 

The  third  principal  sets  the 
seal  on  a masterly  presenta- 
tion, Thomas  Allen  singing 
the  role  of  GermonL  Alfredo's 
father,  for  the  first  time  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Here  is  the  stem  father  per- 
sonified, who  gradually  melts 
in  the  free  of  such  love  as  Vio- 
letta's for  his  son,  who  yet 
forces  himself  to  demand  her 
ultimate  sacrifice.  Vocally, 
too,  this  is  as  near  flawless  as 
one  could  imagine,  a perfor- 
mance consistently  subtle, 
never  stentorian. 

Not  that  the  evening  had  an 
encouraging  start,  when  the 
conductor,  Simone  Young,  set 
such  a sluggish  pace  for  the 
Prelude.  For  the  rest  her  di- 
rection was  unobtrusive 
rather  than  inspired,  never 
matching  the  magnetism  of 
Sir  Georg  Solti  when  Richard 
Eyre’s  sympathetic  produc- 
tion first  appeared  in  1904. 
Happily.  Bob  Crowley’s  de- 
signs look  as  pretty  and  atmo- 
spheric as  ever.. 

The  eight  performances  (up 
to  July  19)  involve  not  just  this 
ideal  first  cast  tmt  an  alterna- 
tive—promising  enough,  but 

most  unlikely  to  match  i t 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editioris  yesterday. 


School  expulsions  top 
1 1 ,000  for  second  year 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Robin  squire,  the 
schools  minister,  told  a 
National  Children’s  Bureau 
conference  in  London  that 
forthcoming  figures  would 
show  permanent  exclusions 
in  England  and  Wales  In  1994/ 
95  had  topped  11,000  for  the 
second  year  running. 


The  Government  would  leg- 
islate if  necessary  on  the  ap- 
peals panels,  which  had  at- 
tracted criticism  but  which 
were  trying  to  strike  a bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of 
the  excluded  pupil  and  the 
majority  of  children  in 

schools. 

Mr  Squire  said  independent 
appeals  were  necessary  and 
governors’  decisions  had  been 
overturned  in  only  ieo  cases. 
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St  Luke's  infants  school  (ringed  top  right)  and  VUliers  House,  the  block  of  flats  where  police  concentrated  their  Inquiries  (bottom  left)  photograph:  steve  hul 

School  attack:  man  held 


Alex  Bellas  and  Nick  Vartay 


A MAN  was  ar- 
rested last  night  in 
connection  with 
Monday’s  machete 
attack  at  a Wolver- 
hampton infante  school  which 
left  seven  people  injured 
Police  discovered  him  in  a 
cupboard  in  a corridor  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  Vffliexs  House, 
near  St  Luke’s  intent  school 
where  the  incident  took  place. 

A dog  handler  and  three  uni- 
formed officers  found  him  in 
the  third  search  of  the  tower 
block  since,  the  incident 
occurred. 

A hundred  onlookers 
shunted  “Scum”  as  be  was  led 
into  a police  car  to  be  taken  to 
be  interviewed  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton police  station. 

A police  spokesman  said  the 
man.  whose  name  was  not 
released,  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned until  today. 

Thirty  officers  in  fuD  riot 
gear  returned  to  the  tower 
block  near  the  school  shortly 
after  7.30pm  despite  two 
searches  in  the  27  hours  since 
the  attack.  About  20  minutes 
later  they  emerged  with  the 

man. 

The  huge  police  hunt  which 
started  after  a man  jumped 
over  the  waist-high  school  wall 
brandishing  a two-foot-long 
blade  and  then  attacked  a 
group  of  children  enjoying  a 
teddy  bears'  picnic,  was  fo- 
cused on  Vffliers  House  after 
witnesses  said  they  saw  the  at- 
tacker heading  towards  it 
Officers  first  searched  the 
block  on  Monday  night  A 
second,  five-hour  search  was 
carried  out  yesterday  before 
the  final  swoop  in  the  evening. 
Last  night  officers  were  also 
conducting  house  to  bouse  in- 
quiries at  700  homes  in  six 
other  tower  blocks. 

Doctors  were  still  treating 


five  ctf  the  victims.  Two  adults 
and  toe  three  children  injured 
in  the  incident  remained  in 
hospital  and  were  said  to  be  in 
a stable  condition. 

Pupils  Rhena  Chopra  and 
Francesca  Quintyne,  both  agBd 
four,  woe  recovering  at  the 
town’s  New  Cross  Hospital 
with  lacerations  to  their  feces. 
A hospital  spokesman  said  one 
also  had  a broken  jaw  and  a 
severed  ear. 

The  third  child,  Ahmed  Ma- 
lik, aged  three,  who  was  at  the 
party  with  his  sister,  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  and  was  taken 
to  Birmingham’s  Children's 
Hospital. 

Of  the  four  adults  taken  to 
New  Cross,  two  have  been 
released.  The  other  two  are 
r.isa  Potts,  aged  19,  the  nursery 
nurse  hosting  the  picnic,  who 
has  broken  bones  and  damaged 
tendons  in  her  arm,  and  Wendy 
Wfflington,  aged  29. 

Meanwhile,  it  emerged  that 
St  Luke’s  tightened  its  security 
in  light  of  the  stabbing  last  year 
erf  headmaster  Philip  Lawrence 
in  north-west  London. 

The  school,  which  is  now 
closed  indefinitely,  had  In- 
stalled locks  to  all  outside  doors ■ 
and  was  not  considered  a secu- 
rity risk  because  ft  was  en- 
closed by  a wall  and  a fence, 
according  to  Ray  Lockwood, 
Wolverhampton  Council’s  di- 
rector of  education  The  nature 
of  the  attack  raised  questions 
about  what  security  means,  be 

Councillor  David  Hawkins, 
chairman  of  a working  party 
on  the  security  of  Wofrerhamp- 
ton  schools,  said  that  £80,000 
extra  had  already  been  allo- 
cated to  tackling  the  issue  this 
academic  year. 

All  staff  at  the  town's  schools 
were  to  be  issued  with  personal 
alarms,  costing  a total  of 
£10,000. 


Horrett  Campbell . . .known  locally  for  strange  behaviour 

Eccentric  loner  put  under  pressure 
by  death  of  ‘only  friend’,  his  mother 


Profile 


Stuart  Kumar 


Horrett  Campbell. 

named  by  police  in  con- 
nection with  the  attack  at 
St  Luke’s  school,  is  a well- 
known  face  in  B lake nh  all. 
Whether  driving  his  orange 
Volvo  or  wearing  his  pork 
pie  hat  he  was  a familiar 


sight  in  the  community 
that  surrounds  St  Luke's 
church  and  the  neighbour- 
ing infants’  school. 

But,  during  his  years 
there,  he  has  always 
remained  outside  the  com- 
munity, known  only  as  a 
loner  who  behaves 
strangely. 

Harrish  Patel,  the  owner 
of  the  Rose  and  Crown  pub 
across  the  road  from  Camp- 
bell’s home,  remembers 
him  as  an  eccentric.  "He 


would  never  buy  a drink, 
said  Mr  PateL  “He  would 
Just  lean  against  the  door, 
always  wearing  his  little 
pork  pie  hat  and  stare  at 
people.  When  they  went  to 
the  lavatory  he  would  steal 
their  pints  or  their  ciga- 
rettes. If  anybody  chal- 
lenged him  he  would  just 
turnaround  and  walk  out” 
Mac  Nijjar,  the  landlord 
of  the  nearby  pub  The 
Glassy  t™,  tells  a similar 
tale.  “He  never  bought 
drink.  When  he  comes  in  he 
searches  the  floor  and  ash- 
trays for  dog  ends.  He  is  an 
out  and  out  loner.” 

One  man,  an  old  class- 
mate from  Campbell's  time 
at  Catton  Hill  secondary 
school,  remembers  him  as  a 
shy  boy  who  never  mixed 
with  the  other  pnpils  and 
who  avoided  getting  in- 
volved in  sports.  Nobody 
could  remember  him  hav- 
ing a girlfriend. 

His  retiring  nature  at 
school  made  allegations 
about  Monday's  attack 
even  more  difficult  for  old 
classmates  to  comprehend. 
“He  took  me  by  surprise,” 
one  woman  said.  “He  was 
always  so  quiet  but  he 
wasn't  mad.  He  knew  exact- 
ly what  he  was  doing.” 
Campbell  moved  Into  Vil- 
li ers  House,  a 10-storey 
block,  in  1983  just  after 
leaving  school.  Five  years 
later  the  council  designated 
the  block  as  accommoda- 
tion for  single  young 
people.  Although  he  was  at 
the  top  end  of  the  age 
range,  Campbell  had  secure 
tenure  and  was  able  to  stay. 

The  move  to  ViJliers 
House  seemed  to  be  good 
for  Campbell  who,  for  the 
first  time,  started  to  come 
out  of  bis  shell.  Growing 
his  hair  into  dreadlocks  be 
adopted  a rastafarian 


image  and  joined  a popular 
local  reggae  sound  system. 
Ambassador.  Old  fans 
remember  that  one  of  the 
Ambassador’s  songs  was 
very  popular  in  local  clubs. 
But  within  a few  years  he 
had  returned  to  his  old 
ways,  shunning  his  neigh- 
bours and  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  fixing  up  old 
cars. 

“He  loved  his  cars  and 
would  be  working  on  them 
at  silly  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,”  said  David  Preece, 
aged  52,  a resident  of  a 
neighbouring  block.  “I  saw 
him  washing  it  once  at  a»m 
and  once  I saw  him  paint- 
ing it  a pink  colour.” 

Campbell's  Volvo,  which 
he  had  lovingly  hand 
painted  orange  recently, 
was  his  pride  and  joy, 
neighbours  said. 

"That’s  all  he  did  was  fix 
up  that  car,"  said  Sylvia 
Ferguson,  aged  30.  “If  he 
had  been  hiding  in  the  flats 
when  police  towed  it  away 
on  Monday  he  would  have 
run  out  and  chased  after  it. 
It  was  the  only  thing  he 
cared  about” 

His  only  friend  was  his 
mother,  and  he  struggled  to 
cope  with  her  death  two 
years  ago. 

Residents  became  more 
wary  of  his  increasingly  ec- 
centric behaviour,  which 
on  one  occasion  involved 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the 
cars  he  had  restored. 

“Everybody  around  here 
Knew  Izzie,”  said  Martin 
Darid.  aged  18.  “The  death 
ot  his  mother  put  him 
under  a lot  of  pressure.” 

Campbell  has  an  elderly 
rather,  Isaac,  who  lives  a 
mile  away  in  the  All  Saints 
area,  but  visited  him  only 
about  once  every  three 
months.  He  also  has  a 


US  Gulf  ‘smart’  bombs  hit  budgets  not  targets 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  Pentagon  heavily 
over-estunated  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  the 
famed  "smart”  weaponry  of 
the  Gulf  war.  a four-year  offi- 
cial survey  reports  today,  os 
it  questions  the  sky-rocketing 
cost  of  the  new  munitions. 

With  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles  costing  more  than 
SI  million  (£643.000)  each,  and 
the  bill  for  the  new  Br2 
stealth"  bomber  at  S3  billion 
(£1.29  billion)  each,  it  is  a seri- 
ous question  whether  the 
United  States  can  afford  any- 


more such  victories,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
the  main  watchdog  of  the  US 
government. 

It  says  the  subsequent 
claims  made  by  the  VS  mili- 
tary- and  the  main  weapons 
manufacturers  were  "over- 
stated, misleading,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  best  available 
data,  or  un verifiable”. 

Smart  weapons  accounted 
for  only  8 per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage of  bombs  dropped  on 
Iraq,  but  for  84  per  cent  of  the 
munitions  costs.  The  Penta- 
gon. infatuated  with  the 
promise  of  Ihe  new  muni- 
tions, has  558  billion-worth  of 


smart  weapons  on  order  — 
more  than  the  cost  of  Brit- 
ain's annual  defence  budget. 

The  250-page  report  dis- 
counts the  US  air  force  claim 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  bombs 
dropped  by  the  F-127  stealth 
Fighters  were  on  target.  The 
reality  was  nearer  40  per  cent, 
the  GAO  claims,  after  a sur- 
vey based  on  more  than  100 
interviews  and  more  than  a 
million  items  of  information 
— from  intelligence  reports 
and  after-action  analyses  to 
photo-reconnaissance  and 
United  Nations  reports  on 
damage  to  Iraqi  targets. 

"It  is  inappropriate  given 
aircraft  use.  performance  and 


effectiveness  demonstrated  in 
Desert  Storm  to  characterise 
highor-cost  aircraft  ns  gener- 
ally more  capable  than  lower- 
cost  aircraft,"  says  the  declas- 
sified summary.  The  main 
report  remains  secret. 

Despite  the  Pentagon's  suc- 
cessful media  campaign  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  war,  suggesting 
their  Patriot  missiles  had  shot 
down  41  out  of  42  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles,  and  that  the  loser- 
guided  bombs  had  shown 
stunning  accuracy,  the  reality 
was  far  less  impressive. 

"One- target,  one-bomb  effi- 
ciency was  not  achieved,"  the 
reported  concluded.  "The  air 
campaign  data  did  not  validate 


the  purported  efficiency  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  guided  muni- 
tions. without  qualification.” 

The  report  comes  as  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  are 
attacking  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton for  spending  too  tittle  on 
defence,  and  insisting  that  the 
US  spend  even  more  on  hi- 
tech  weaponry-  for  strategic 
misile  defence,  for  a new  gen- 
eration of  ships  carrying  bat- 
teries of  30o  cruise  missiles 

and  ‘‘digitalised"  infantry 
plugged  into  spy  satellites. 

By  contrast,  the  most 
recent  casualties  suffered  by- 
US  armed  forces  were  in- 
□icted  by  crude  truck  bombs 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  rifie  bul- 


lets  and  even  clubs  and  bare 

-”2. 0,0  back  sheets  of 
Mogadishu  in  Somalia. 

rr°£Ld  tbe  nice-  occasum- 
auy.  if  the  target  costs  more 
than  the  bullet  you  shoot,” 
was  the  saying  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Mike  Boorda,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  who  com- 
mitted suicide  In  May  after  a 
controversy  over  his  right  to 
wear  combat  medals. 

A sceptic  of  the  more  gran- 
diose claims  made  for  smart 
weaponry,  Boorda  said  the  US 
fleet  of  four  second  world  war 
era  battleships  could  outdo 
Tomahawk  missiles,  at  $5,000 
per  shell,  rather  than  Si  .1  mil- 
lion  per  missile. 


Calais  begins  with  sea.. 

RELAX  and  just  cruise  across  from  Dover  to  Calais  - 
the  shortest  sea  route  to  France. 

Large,  luxurious  Gar  ferries  with  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  on  board,  plus  hovercraft, 
provide  rapid,  comfortable  crossings  with  a departure 
every  thirty  minutes.  Fast  on  and  off  loading 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  helps  to  Speed  your 
journey.  Instant  motorway  access  from 
Calais  port  provides  an  open  door  to  the  entire 
European  motorway  network. 


For  a shopping  day, 
a relaxing  slay  or  for  Immediate 
access  to  motorway... 

Colds 

— q short  cruise  awuy. 

DovER/CALAIS 

rv  efR  140  CR°SSrNGS  DAILY 
BY  P&O i EUROPEAN  FERRIES,  STENA  LINE 
SEAFRANCE  & HOVERSPEED.  ' 
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Hoxton  Square,  where  buildings  now  house  art  studios 

Artists 
create  a 
Left  Bank 
in  the  east 
of  London 


DanGhristor  - 
ArtsCermpondflnt 

SO  YOU  wanna  be  an 
artist?  Think  ■you 
can  pickle  sheep  and. 
pour  concrete  with 
the  best  of  them? 
Think  again.  Before  picking 
up  the  palette' or  looking  for 
Mr  Saatchi's  number  In  the 
phone  book,  let  alone  consid- 
ering an  art  course,  the  aspi- 
rant artist  should  relocate  to 
the  East  End  of  London. 

Although  fine  artists 
remain  an  unrepresented  mi- 
nority in  the  soap  East- 
Enders.  research  by  the  Lon- 
don Arts  Board  reveals  that 


10,000  fine  artists,  a quarter  of 
the  total  in  the  country,  work 
in  a two  square  mile  area  .be- 
tween the  Thames  and  Hack- 
ney town  halL 

With  the  highest  concentra- 
tion ofT  artists,  in  western 
Europe,  The  East  End  is  Brit- 
ain's unlikely  answer  to  die 
Left  Bank  of  Paris.  Even  the 
Chelsea  Arts  Club,  the  vener- 
able south-west  London  home 
to  Britain’s. artsy  community, 
is  rumoured  to  be  seeking:  a 
new  home  in  the  east 

Last  month’s,  announce- 
ment of  the  Turner  Prize 
shortlist,  the  art  world’s 
JSooker.  included  two  artists 
with  studios  half  a mile  apart 
in  the  East  End.  The  prize 
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When  they  live 

1 Georgina  Starr,  Gary  Hume  (Hoxtan  Square) 

2 Jake  ana  Qnos  Chapman  (Brick  Lane) 

3 Simon  Patterson  (Beffma/Gmenfload) 

A Fiona  Rae,  Rachel  Whfleraad  (Haggerstarr  Road) 

8 Gilbert  and  George  (Fournier  Street J 
• JuUanOpe  (Brick  Lane) 

■7  Gavin  Twk  (Brick  Lane) 

“We  came  here  for  cheap 
rent  and  very  big  spaces, 
and  we  liked  the  idea  of  a 
community  of  artists.” 

-Matthew  Flowers,  Hackney  gallery  owner 


Artist  Georgina  Starr,  who  has  exhibited  afthaTate,  moved  into  Hoxton  Square  some. years  ago  photographs  davtd  eulutoe 


was  wori  last  year  by  Damien 
Hirst,-who  earned  the  nick- 
name “die  Godfather  of  Hack- 
ney” before  relocating  to 
Brixton  and  then  Devon.  .Two 
years  ago  the  prize  was  won 
by  Rachel  Whiteread,  whose 
concrete-filled  House  could  be 
found  in  an  East  End  park. 
She  now  divides  her  time  be-, 
tween  fashionable  Berlin  and 
even  more  fashionable  Strat- 


ford, east  London;  Nest  week 
the  Whitechapel  Open  begins, 
involving  1,200  artists  in  the 
East  End,  exhibiting  at  five 
locations  or  'opening  their 
studios  to  all  and  sundry.  The 
biennial  event  is  a daunting 
example  of  the  extent  of  artis- 
tic endeavour  in  foe  east  “It 
is  an  indication  of  foe  num- 
ber of  artists  who  are  pursu- 
ing this  seriously,-’  said  Cath- 


erine Lampert,  director  of  the 
Whitechapel  Gallery,  which 
is  coordinating  foe  open. 

*Tt  began  when  the  docks 
started  to  shut  down  in  the 
late  sixties,  and  then  spread 
much  wider. 

“Now  there  are  probably  20 
openings  every  week  in  the 
area.  We  received  over  2,000 
submissions.” 

The  reason  for  the  concen- 


tration of  artists  is  a simple 
one;  money.  East  London  has 
a high  proportion  of  disused 
light  Industrial  buildings 
offering  cheap  rents  and  large 
spaces  for  studios. 

Georgina  Starr,  who  has 
exhibited  her  video-perfor- 
mance installations  at  foe 
Tate,  moved  into  Hoxton 
Square  some  years  ago. 
“There  was  a lot  of  derelict 


property  at  reasonable 
prices,”  she  said. 

If  there's  one  thing  the 
owners  of  derelict  buildings 
like,  it  is  occupants  willing  to 
put  up  with  less  than  ideal 
conditions.  “Property-  devel- 
opers love  artists.”  said  artist 
Simon  Patterson,  one  of  foe 
East  Enders  on  this  year’s 
Turner  Prize  shortlist.  "If  you 
leave  a building  unoccupied 
for  six  months  it  decays.  Art- 
ists stabilise  a building.” 

Matthew  Flowers,  who  runs 
Flowers  East,  a gallery  in 
Hackney,  moved  into  the  area 
in  1988  after  running  a gallery 
in  the  West  End  for  18  years. 
“We  came  here  for  cheap  rent 
and  very  big  spaces,  and  we 
liked  foe  idea  of  a community 
of  artists,”  he  said. 

While  many  areas  offer 
cheap  rents  and  large  build- 
ings, two  organisations.  Space 
and  Acme,  have  acted  as  cata- 
lysts behind  the  expansion  in 
the  East  End.  “They've  been 
incredibly  helpful  in  taking 
over  buildings,  dnd  because  of 
their  charitable  status  they 
don't  have  to  pay  rates.”  said 
Mr  Flowers. 

Acme  takes  advantage  of 
the  progressive  policies  of 
arts  organisations  in  other 
countries.  One  street  is  man- 
aged on  behalf  erf  a Swiss  cul- 
tural foundation,  a Swedish 
group  inhabits  a unit  in  Aid- 
gate  administered  by  Acme, 
while  Austrian  and  Austra- 
lian groups  also  feature. 

In  the  past  Acme  has 
worked  with  landlords  to  rent 
disused  industrial  buildings, 
but  now  it  is  looking  to  by- 
pass the  landlords  and  buy 
properties  with  the  aid  of  lot- 
tery money.  Its  first  purchase, 
awaiting  a decision  on  lottery 
funding,  was  in  Bow,  east 
London.  “The  difference  now 
is  that  if  you  want  to  get  orga- 
nised you’ve  got  the  National 
Lottery,"  said  John  Sharpies, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Lon- 
don Arts  Board's  report  into 
artists  in  London. 

There  is  more  to  foe  phe- 


nomenon than  Money  "There 
is  a clustering,”  said  Mr  Shar- 
pies. “Visual  artists,  who  tend 
to  be  solo,  seem  to  benefit 
from  living  close  together.” 

It  could  be  that  young  art- 
ists are  the  beneficiaries  of 

trickle-down  Thatcherism. 
“In  the  past  being  an  artist 
was  too  risky."  said  Michael 
Craig-Marttn,  an  artist  Tate 
Gallery  trustee,  and  the 
teacher  behind  many  of  the 
better  known  names  of  Bri- 
tArt  “The  mentality  seems  to 
be  that  now,  with  job  security 
undermined,  everything  is 
too  risky,  so  you  might  as 
well  do  what  you  want" 
Matthew  Flowers  points  to 
the  development  of  a parallel 
economy,  with  suppliers  of 
materials  in  foe  area  “not  to 
mention  galleries  and  spaces 
where  they  can  exhibit". 

Kate  Bernard  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  East  End  artists. 
She  recently  bought  a house 
between  Brick  Lane  and  Spi- 
talfields  Market,  which  will 
function  as  her  home  and  an 
exhibition  space.  "In  Spital- 
fields  there's  not  necessarily 
beauty  all  around  but  there's 
a lot  going  on.  Artists,  design- 
ers, tailors,  furniture  makers, 
people  reviving  traditional 
crafts.  You’ve  got  this  mix  of 
styles  and  energy.” 

The  first  show  in  her  home 
is  of  drawings  by  artists  who 
live  or  work  nearby.  Hirst, 
Cornelia  Parker.  Gavin  Turk, 
Jake  and  Dinos  Chapman,  Ju- 
lian Opie,  it  is  something  of  a 
who’s  who  of  the  contempo- 
rary British  art  scene. 

But  foe  essentia]  tool  for  a 
successful  contemporary  art- 
ist is  the  right  phone  number. 
Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the 
East  End  artists  share  similar 
phone  numbers.  Like  the 
lucky  phone  numbers  of  foe 
Far  East  where  certain  num- 
bers when  spoken  out  loud 
are  thought  to  invoke  good 
luck,  the  numbers  503,  813. 
347  are  a sure  sign  that  you 
are  at  least  on  the  shortlist  to 
be  an  artist 


Major  rejects  Unionist  calls  to 
overrule  RUC  chief  on  march 


-David  Shwrbek,  Owen 

Bawcott  and  Michael  White 


ONE  thousand  extra 
troops  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  North- 
ern Ireland  today  as 
a symbol  of  the  Government's 
determination  to  face  down 
loyalist  efforts  to  disrupt  .the 
province  in  defence  of  their 
right  to  stage  traditional  Or-, 
ange  marches! ' 

With  the  political  tempera- 
ture rising  after  widespread 
overnight  disorder.  '.John 
Major  last  night  warned  the 
fragile  peace  process  is  in 
jeopardy, .but  rejected  de- 
mands from  Unionist  MPs  to 
overrule  the  RUG  Chief  Con- 
stable, Sir  Hugh  Annesley, 
and  permit  a token  C 
march  to  the  Dumcree  , — 
church  outside  Porta  down. 

' Mr  Major  met  the  three 
‘ Unionist  leaders,  David  Trim- 
ble, Ian  Paisley,  and  Robert 
McCartney,  in  his  Commons 
office,  to:  hear  their  accusa- 
tions that  Sir  Hugh’s  decision 
to  prevent  foe  march  passing 
through  Catholic  streets  was 
a.  “politically  motivated"  act 
of  appeasement  towards  Sinn 
Fein/IRA.  It  was  making  a 
powder  keg  of  the  province, 
they  said  later.  • / ■ 

Echoing  the- Northern  .Ire- 
land Secretary.  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew.  Mr  Major  told  them 

fopt  Sir  Hugh  had  his.  “full 
support"  and  appealed  to  the 


Unionist  leaders  to  exercise 
the  “maximum  restraint”. 

Faced  with  a warning  from 
the  liberal  Democrats’  leader, 
Paddy  Ashdown,  that  "ethnic 
cleansing”  had  returned  to  Ul- 
ster — and  could  only  benefit 
the. IRA  — Mr  Major  told  the 
Commons  that  loyalist  vio- 
lence at  foe  weekend  had  been 
“indefensible".  He  called  for 
sustained  dialogue. 

, Orange  Order  leaders  have 
attempted  to  stretch  foe  secu- 
rity forces’  resources . with  a 
series  of  parades  and  road 
blocks  . but  yesterday  they  ap- 
pealed for  loyalists  to  demon- 
strate peacefully.  The  return 
of  additional  troops  — which 
takes  their  number  above  foe 
p re-1994  ceasefire  level  — con- 
firms the  Government's  deter- 
mination to.  face  dbwn  foe 
challenge  to  civil  oi  der  posed 
by  foe  Drumcree  siege. 

Unionist  leaders  yesterday- 
accepted  there  had  bean  'kno 
meeting  of  minds”  at  Down- 
ing Street  However  Mr  Trim- 
ble said  he  hoped  progress 
had  been  made.  He  continued 
to  blame  Sir  Hugh  for  stop- 
ping the  Orange  parade  down 
Portadown’s  nationalist  Gar- 
vaghy  Road. 

“I  think  foe  Government 
appreciates  that  with  foe  llth 
night  and  'foe  12thjust  48 
hours  away  it  Js  essential  we 
find- a resolution  of  this- prob- 
lem in  the  next  day  or  two. 

"I  don't  see  that  there  can 
be  a solution  which  does  not 


Protestant  marchers  stand  behind  the  barbed  wire  In  Drumcree 
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involve  foe  Portadown  breth- 
ren returning  home  by  foe 
direct  route,  probably  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  which 
they  returned  last  yedr." 

As  a fresh  wave  of  vehicle 
hijackings  and  burnings  para- 
lysed many  major  roads 
across  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  province  was  set  for  an- 
other night  of  violence, 
church  leaders  and  a senior 
RUC  officer  joined  in  calls  for 
urgent  dialogue  to  resolve  the 
Drumcree  stand-off. 

The  primate  of  foe  Church 
of  Ireland;  Archbishop  Robert 
Eames,  said  during  a visit  to 
Drumcree:  “There  ia  no  ex- 
cuse or  provision  for  foe  sort 
of  violence  we  saw  last  night. 


This  is  bringing  us  back  to 
foe  nightmare  we  were  hop- 
ing we  had  left  behind." 

Ronnie  Flanagan,  deputy 
chief  constable  of  the  RUC, 
said:  “All  people  with  respon- 
sibility must  begin  to  talk, 
must  sit  down  to  resolve  these 
issues.  Itis  a desperately  diffi- 
cult issue,  and  no  one  should 
underestimate  that" 

In' north  Belfast  foe  num- 
ber of  Catholic  families  forced 
to  move  out  of  a largely  Prot- 
estant enclave  rose  to  five. 
Martina  Darragh  said  that  as- 
surances from  a loyalist  party 
that  it  would  try  to  stop  the 
intimidation  had  come  too 
■ late  for  her  and  her  sister. 

'T  just  foel  sorry  that  I have 


to  leave  my  home,  but  I know 
there’s  no  way  I could  stay 
here,  not  after  last  night  and 
the  night  before/' 

The  Ulster  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, one  of  foe  main  loyalist 
paramilitary  groups,  said  it 
supported  the  Orange  Order's 
protest  but  in  a statement 
called  for  foe  demonstrations 
to  be  “peaceful  and  digni- 
fied". It  also  categorically  de- 
nied any  involvement  in  the 
murder  of  Catholic,  taxi 
driver  Michael  McGoldrick  at 
Lurgan.  County  Armagh,  on 
Sunday  night 
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Spending  curbs  may  fund 
tax  cuts,  insists  Clarke 


Larry  Emott 
and  Sarah  Rylo 


THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  left  foe  door  ajar 
for  Budget  tax  cuts  yes- 
terday when  he  insisted  that 
tough  control  of  public  spend- 
ing could  compensate  for  foe 
overshoot  In  state  borrowing 
announced  In  his  summer 
forecast 

Mr  Clarke  increased  the 
pressure  on  cabinet  col- 
leagues by  holding  out  the 
possibility  of  further  personal 
tax  reductions  in  November, 
provided  they  trimmed 
demands  in  the  looming  pub- 
lic expenditure  round. 

His  upbeat  message  fuelled 
Labour  suspicions  that  Bud- 
get tax  cuts  could  be  driven 
by  electoral  rather  than  fiscal 
considerations  and  lead  to 
severe  problems  for  an  incom- 
ing administration. ' Tony 
Blair  accused  foe  Govern- 
ment of  being  “xuitrustworthy 
and  incompetent”  in  its  hand- 
ling of  the  nation’s  finances. 

The  Prizne  Minister,  keen 
to  talk  up  foe  prospects  for 
the  economy,  pointed  to -foe 
Treasury’s  predictions  that 
expansion  would  accelerate 
over  the  next  year. 

The  Chancellor  had  said  the 
economy  was  set  to  bounce 
back  strongly  in  the  second 
half  of  1996  and  throughout 
1997,  driven  by  foe  fastest  ex- 
pansion in  consumer  spend- 
ing since  ibe  Lawson  boom  of 
1988.  However,  the  sluggish 


performance  this  year  forced 
him  to  revise  his  growth  fore- 
cast from  3 per  cent  to  2.5  per 
cent  and  raise  his  predictions 
for  public  borrowing. 

City  analysts  were  sceptical 
about  the  Treasury  forecasts, 
saying  that  Mr  Clarke  would 
almost  certainly  need  to  trim 
base  rates  from  their  current 
5.75  per  cent  to  ensure  that 
the  economy  grew  at  2.5  per 
cent  this  year  and  3-25  per 
cent  in  1997. 

The  Chancellor  did  little  to 
dampen  such  speculation 
when  he  said  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land’s inflation  forecasts  had 
"always  been  wrong  and 
always  been  too  pessimistic". 

But  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  not  given  up  hope  of  de- 
livering foe  tax  reductions  de- 
manded by  the  Tory  right  a 
move  which  would  help  to 
achieve  his  forecast  of  4^5 
per  cent  consumer  spending 
growth  in  1997. 

'T  will  cut  taxes  every  time 
there  is  a chance  of  doing  so. 
That  means  when  I am  totally 
satisfied'  that  fiscal  policy  is 
entirely  on  course  and  we  are 
heading  for  a balanced  budget 
over  the  medium  term  and  we 
are  getting  public  indebted- 
ness to  a sustainable  level." 

The  latest  estimates  put  the 
Public  Sector  Borrowing 
Requirement  at  £2&9  billion 
this  financial  year,  £4.5 
UJUon  up  on  the  prediction  in 
last  November's  Budget 

With  tax  revenues  again  set 
to  be  weak,  the  PSBR  is  fore- 
cast  to  show  a modest  im- 


provement in  1997-98,  drop- 
ping to  £23  billion. 

Mr  Clarke  said  foe  key 
point  was  that  the  PSBR  was 
on  a downward  trend  and 
only  half  its  peak  of  £45.4 
billion  in  the  aftermath  of  foe 
recession. 

City  analysts  said  the 
1997-98  forecast  for  foe  public 
finances  was  too  pessimistic. 

Adam  Cole,  economist  with 
securities  firm  James  Capel, 
said:  “We  strongly  suspect 
that,  having  been  disap- 
pointed on  tax  receipts  in 
recent  years,  foe  Chancellor 
could  now  well  be  looking  at 
revising  the  PSBR  forecasts 
down,  a perfect  background 
for  a farther  tranche  of  tax 
cuts." 

Flanked  by  William  Waldo- 
grave,  Chief  Secretary  to  foe 
Treasury,  the  Chancellor  said 
he  was  expecting  a bruising 
spending  round. 

“I  know  the  Treasury 
always  says  the  spending 
round  is  going  to  be  tough, 
but  this  year  we  have  even 
made  provision  for  extra  wet 
towels." 

The  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  said  Mr 
Clarke  had  "finally  been 
forced  to  eat  his  words  and 
admit  a £12.5  billion  mistake 
in  his  Budget  forecast  for  bor- 
rowing. He  has  admitted  that 
growth  this  year  will  be  lower 
than  forecast,  and  investment 
is  low.” 


Notebook,  page  4 1j  CSartuk 
‘must  cut  rates’,  page  12 
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Mother’s  plea  over  cevil’  act 


Martyn  Halsall  on  a cry  for  help  in  solving 
the  murder  of  nine-year-old  Jade  Matthews 


THE  mother  of  mur- 
dered Liverpool 
schoolgirl  Jade  Mat- 
thews last  night 
issued  an  emotional 
appeal  for  any  information  to 
help  trace  her  killer. 

Speaking  at  Merseyside 
police  headquarters  in  Liver- 
pool 36  hours  after  her  nine- 
year-old  daughter’s  body  was 
found  by  a railway  line  in 
Netherton,  north  Liverpool. 
Denise  Matthews  sobbed  as 


she  said:  “Somebody  out 
there  must  know  something." 

She  appealed  for  “any  infor- 
mation . . . however  small". 
Then  she  broke  down  and 
sobbed:  “Please,  please.'* 

Mrs  Matthews,  31,  said  Jade 
“loved  life  to  the  full''.  She 
said:  "She  loved  sport  she 
loved  to  be  with  people  and 
loved  kids."  She  ended  her 
three-minute  appeal:  "Tell  the 
police  if  you  think  somebody 
you  know  has  any  informa- 


tion — because  it’s  evil,  what 
happened.” 

Mrs  Matthews  was  flanked 
throughout  by  Detective 
Superintendent  Geoff  Mac- 
Donald, who  is  loading  the 
murder  inquiry,  and  a police- 
woman who  gripped  her  arms 
to  support  her. 

Mr  MacDonald,  who 
praised  “a  very  brave  appeal 
by  Denise",  disclosed  last 
night  that  “a  man"  arrested 
for  questioning  had  been 
released  from  custody  with- 
out charges.  Jade’s  natural 
lather,  Alan  Priest  — who 
separated  from  her  mother 
some  three  years  ago  without 


apparent  animosity  — had 
been  held  in  police,  custody 
overnight  while  murder 
squad  detectives  conducted 
Interviews. 

Police  are  also  trying  to 
trace  a boy  with  a black 
mountain  bike  seen  at  an 
underpass  with  a girl  about 
Jade's  age.  about  5.25pm  on 
Sunday  evening.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  about  13,  of  me- 
dium build,  with  brown  hair. 
He  was  pushing  the  girl  on 
the  bike  and  she  appeared  to 
have  a light  head  wound  and 
some  blood  on  her  teeth. 

The  50  murder  squad  detec- . 
tives  are  still  anxious  to  inter- ; 


view  three  other  boys  seen 
near  die  Maggie  May  pub, 
near  the  same  underpass  about 
a mile  from  Jade's  home  in 
Bootle  at  about  9pm  on  Sun- 
day, Mr  MacDonald  «aid 

He  also  said  two  17-year-old 
youths  were  still  being  ques- 
tioned alter  being  detained  on 
Monday  night  This  was  a nat- 
ural part  of  a major  Inquiry, 
he  said. 

Jade  was  last  seen  by  her 
mother  about  4pm  on  Sunday  | 
when  she  went  out  to  play 
after  her  tea.  Shortly  after  she  1 
left  three  other  local  children 
and  walked  away. 

Hundreds  of  neighbours 


mounted  a search  as  darkness . 
fell  and  she  foiled  to  return 
home,  and  the  police  were 
called  in.  Her  body  was  found, 
by  a police  dog-handler  in  the' 
early  hours  of  Monday. 

Detectives  said  she  died 
from  wounds  to  her  head  and 
face.  A blood-stained  stick, 
two  feet  long,  was  among 
items  removed  from  the  rail- 
way cutting  where  she  died. 

All  day  yesterday  flowers, 
messages  and- toys  were 
placed  along  the  metal  rail- 
ings of  OrreU  county  primary 
school  across  the  road  from 
her  home,  where  she  went  to 
schooL 


■■BARENTS  of  five  of  the 
tarji5  children  killed  in 
B^^the  massacre  at  Dun- 
M blane  said  yesterday 
that  their  sons  and  daughters 
had  paid  the  price  for  people’s 
right  to  own  guns. 

In  a public  appeal  on  the 
day  before  Lord  Cullen's  in- 
quiry into  the  massacre  is  ex- 
pected to  end,  the  parents 
backed  their  lawyer,  Colin 
Campbell,  QC.  who  called 
during  the  hearings  for  a ban 
on  civilian  gun  ownership 
and  possession  of  guns. 

“Guns  are  made  to  kill 
people.  They  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  in  a civilised  soci- 
ety," said  John  Crozier, 
whose  daughter  Emma,  aged 
five,  died  when  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton opened  fire  in  her  pri- 
mary school’s  gymnasium. 

“My  daughter's  right  to  live 
is  more  important  than  any- 
body’s right  to  shoot  guns.” 

His  family's  forming  con- 
nections made  no  difference 
to  his  feelings,  he  said.  “After 
Hunger-ford  the  same  MPs, 
the  same  shooting  lobby,  said 
it  was  a knee-jerk  reaction,  an 
hysterical  reaction.  If  guns 
had  been  banned,  the  chil- 
dren would  still  be  alive,  with 
their  teacher. 

“Our  children  have  paid 
tiie  price  for  society’s  need  to 
be  able  to  target-shoot  and 
shoot  rabbits  and  foxes.  Our 

children  have  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price." 

The  Dunblane  parents  said 
the  parents  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, where  small  children 
were  attacked  on  Monday  by 
a man  with  a machete  during 
a teddy  bears  picnic  that  was 
intended  to  reassure  them 
about  their  new  school,  were 
very  much  in  their  minds. 

In  his  dpying  <nhm  imion  to 
Lord  Cullen,  Mr  Campbell  ar- 
gued that  the  “appalling" 


attack  in  Wolverhampton 
SSu  have  had  fer 
consequences  if  attacker 

had  had  a gun-  The 

firearms  meant  the  injuries 

notteyOTdthewitofmmito 
improve  school  secunty  with- 
out turning  schools  into  for 
tresses,"  he  said. 

The  Dunblane  parents 
made  it  clear  that  their  brag- 
edv  was  one  from  which  t"ej 
would  never  recover 
completely. 

Kareen  Turner,  who  lost 
her  daughter  Megan,  five,  is 
one  of  many  who;  have 
attended  the  inquiry  in  sar- 

ling  every  day.  , . , 

“You  gat  out  of  bed.  drive 
along  the  road,  thinking:  I'm 
only  coining  here  because  our 
children  were  kUled  and 
something  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  It  is  just  unthink- 
able.” she  said.  _ , 

Another  parent.  Pamela 
Ross,  read  from  a statement 
which  began:  “Many  people 
liave  said  we  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  dig- 
nity and  have  asked  how  we 
have  begun  to  cope. 

“For  us  the  simple  answer 
is:  We  are  only  beginning  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  reality 
of  what  has  devastated  our 
lives.  Each  day  we  live  with 
the  loss  we  have  suffered,  and 
nothing  in  future  will  ever 
allow  us  to  feel  that  our  lives 
are  complete. 

“There  will  never  be  a point 
at  which  we  can  say  we  are 
coping  and  everything  is  fine 
again,  because  it  never  will 
be.  We  will  never  get  over  it. 
and  we  just  need  the  strength 
to  live  with  it  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives." 

An  injured  teacher.  Mary 
Blake,  said  she  had  not  been 
able  to  go  back  to  work  at 
Dunblane  primary  school-  “I 
have  been  back  to  visit  I 
found  it  very  stressful-’' 


BBC  beats  ITV  in 
Euro  96  shoot-out 


■■■9I111H 


Anglicans  and  Methodists  take  step  towards  unity 


Madofcwne  Bunting 
Reflglous  Affairs  Edrtor 


JB  NGLICANS  and  Meth- 
odists  are  to  explore 
^^^proposals  for  a “visibly 
united  church"  after  more 
than  two  years  of  informal 
talks. 

The  next  12  months  will  be 
spent  discussing  a plan  for 
closer  integration  in  both 
churches  before  it  is  debated 
in  the  Church  of  England's 


General  Synod  in  November 
1997.  The  major  sticking  point 
between  the  two  churches 
which  have  tried  to  unite 
twice  before  — General  Synod 
turned  down  the  Methodists 
in  1972  and  1982  — is  over  the 
position  of  women  bishops, 
barred  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Methodists  permit 
women  ministers  to  become 
district  chairwomen,  the 
equivalent  of  bishop. 

The  Methodist  Church  was 
quick  to  reject  any  suggestion 


that  recent  evidence  of  a dra- 
matic decline  in  their  mem- 
bership was  forcing  them  into 
unity  with  Anglicans.  “This 
is  not  a matter  of  lashing  two 
ships  together  to  make  them 
float  There  is  a lot  of  life  in 
both  churches ,”  said  Rev 
Brian  Beck,  co^hairman  of 
the  Angllcan/Methndtst  talks. 

A report  proposes  a "visi- 
bly united  church"  which- 
would  include  a common  pro- 
fession of  the  one  apostolic 
faith,  recognising  each 


other's  baptism  service  and 
Eucharist  and  common  juris- 
diction by  bishops  over  min- 
isters. Mr  Beck  emphasised 
that  the  churches  were  look- 
ing at  "closer  integration 
rather  than  merger”. 

The  process  is  marked  by  ex- 
treme caution,  learned  from 
bitter  experience  which  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to 
many  Anglicans  who  feel  they 
let  tiie  Methodists  down.  Talks 
about  talks  began  in  1994,  and 
only  in  mid-1998,  if  all  has  gone 
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according -to  plan,  will  the 
churches  get  down  to  actual 
details  of  an  agreement 
"This  is  not  a rush  job.  We 

do  envisage  formal  consulta- 
tion with  the  churches  before 
we  take  the  formal  step  which 
we  believe  could  be  taken,” 
said  Mr  Beck  at  a press  confer- 
ence in  r /melon  to  launch  the 
unity  consultation  document 
But  the  Bishop  of  Grimsby, 
the  Rt  Rev  David  Tustin.  the 
other  cochainnan  of  the  infor- 
mal talks,  said  there  were 


Knifeman 
preyed  on 
vicars  he  met 
in  gay  bars 

IN  armed  robber  who 
^mpreyed  on  vicars  he  met 
in  gay  bars,  was  told  yester- 
day he  faced  years  in  prison. 

London  Underground  la- 
bourer Errol  Stewart, tied 
up  one  victim  in  a vicarage 
bedroom,  forced  him  to  hand 
over  his  cashcord  and  inter 
stole  £200  from  his  account 

In  another  incident,  (he 
father  of  one  fmm  Forest 
Gate,  east  London,  stole  a 
clergyman’s  wallet. 

At  Wood  Green  crown  rourt. 
north  London,  the  judge.  Ken- 
neth Zucker  QC.  told  Stewart, 
who  lias  a criminal  career  go- 
ing back  15  years:  "This  merits 
a considerable  prison  sen- 
tence and  you  will  get  it."  He 
then  adjourned  the  case  to 
August  2 for  reports. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
Reverend  Martin  Poole.  30.  of 
St  Mathias  Church,  Colin- 
dale,  north-west  London,  was 
attacked  at  knifepoint  last 
April  alter  the  pair  met  in  a 
central  London  gay  bar  and 
went  back  to  his  vicarage 
where  Mr  Poole  — who  de- 
nied he  was  homosexual  — 
allowed  Stewart  to  massage 
his  stiff  neck.  He  said  that 
without  warning  Stewart  a 
knife  clenched  between  his 
t€»th,  bound  him  and  tied 
him  to  a chair,  then  de- 
manded his  cashcard  and  PIN 
number.  He  later  struggled 
free  and  rang  the  police. 

Stewart,  convicted  of  one 
charge  of  robbery  and  another 
of  theft,  claimed  the  £200  he 
took  was  for  spanking  and 
bondage  the  vicar  asked  for. 

What  the  jury  did  not  know 
was  that  he  had  earlier  admit- 
ted stealing  a wallet  from  a 
Sussex  clergyman  he  met  in 
another  London  gay  bar  be- 
fore returning  to  his  vicarage. 
Later,  the  vicar  drove  him 
home  and  he  snatched  his 
wallet  as  he  got  out  of  the  car. 


signs  of  “real  hope"  that  things 
had  "really  moved  on  since  the 
collapse  of  unity  talks  in  1972." 

The  pressure  for  integra- 
tion is  coining  from  below, 
said  Mr  Beck.  In  many  com- 
munities small  Methodist  and 
Anglican  congregations  are 
coping  with  big  overheads, 
and  integration  would  enable 
them  to  share  ministers. 
Many  Anglican  and  Method- 
ist churches  are  already  in 
local  ecumenical 

partnerships. 


EURO  96  scored  BBC1  Its 
best  performance 
against  ITV  for  five 
years,  it  is  reported  today. 

In  the  week  of  England’s  de- 
feat. by  Germany  and  the 
final,  BBCi’s  share  of  total 
viewing  overtook  ITVs  by  1.5 
per  cent,  according  to  official 
figures  up  to  June  30. 

Normally,  apart  from 
Christmas  and  bank  holidays. 
BBCl  lags  behind  ITV  by  sev- 
eral percentage  points. 

In  peak  time,  the  domi- 
nance was  even  more  marked 
— 4.8  per  cent  with  BBCl  tak- 
ing 38.6  per  cent  of  total  view- 
ing against  ITV’s  33.8  per 
cent 

It  was  achieved  even 
though  the  England-Germany 
semi-final  was  shown  on  both 
channels. 

A total  of  17.46  million 
people  watched  the  match  on 


BBCl.  compared  with  6.32 
million  on  ITV. 

For  the  final  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Czech  Republic, 
BBCl’s  coverage  drew  12.62 
million  viewers,  against 
ITV’s  4.2  million. 

BBC  television's  director  of 
programmes.  Alan  Yentob, 
said-  “l  am  delighted  the 
viewers  have  backed  the 
BBC." 

BBC  sports  coverage  had 
been  magnificent,  he  said. 

In  this  summer  of  sport,  the 
BBC  has  also  shown  Wimble- 
don and  can  expect  keen  in- 
terest in  the  Olympics  later 
this  month. 

An  ITV  spokeswoman  said: 
“Clearly,  when  there  are  two 
huge  football  matches  in  a 
week,  it  is  going  to  cause  an 
anomaly. 

“We  are  still  by  far  the  mar- 
ket leader." 
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Survival  :.• 
plan  for 

Roman 
remains  S^lii 


•yii*  vao 


BRITAIN  5 


Ma«v  Kaimtdy 

Hundreds  of  land 

owners  along  the  73 
mile  Hadrian’s  Wall 
have  agreed  a management 
programme  which 
guarantee  the  future  of 
Britain’s  greatest  Roman 
monument,  built  by  impe- 
rial decree  and  stretching 
from  Tyneside  to  the  Sol- 
way Firth. 

The  programme  will 
oversee  the  huge  increase 
in  tourism  which  has 
threatened  the  wall’s  sur- 
vival at  some  points,  while 
maintpiritngr  the  area  as  a 
working  landscape. 

Details  of  the  plan  were 
announced  on  the  wall  at 
Cawflelds  in  Northumbria 
yesterday,  by  the  chairman 
of  English  Heritage,  Sir  Jo- 
celyn Stevens.  Hie  called  the 
wall  a fragile  and  irreplace- 
able resource  of  interna- 
tional importance,  which 
must  be  handed  undamaged 
to  future  generations. 

Under  the  arrangement, 
the  monument’s  condition 
will  be  monitored,  a pro- 
gramme of  academic 
research  launched,  and  all 
future  commercial  develop- 
ment discussed  and  agreed. 

Sir  Jocelyn  said  he  hoped 
it  would  become  a blue- 
print for  the  management 
of  all  of  Britain’s  World 
Heritage  Sites,  which 
English  Heritage  is  now 
working  on. 

The  five  metre  .high  wall 
has  suffered  considerably 
since  the  Romans  aban- 
doned it  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Dozens  of  forts  and 
turrets  have  been  used  as  a 
cheap  quarry  for  cut  stone, 
and  the  wall  a convenient 
back  wall  for  modern  build- 
ings and  enclosures. 

English  Heritage  has 
been  consulting  farmers, 
residents  and  local  authori- 
ties far  file  last  year.  The 
National  Trust,  English 
Heritage  itself  and  local  au- 
thorities-own  some  of  the 
wall  and  its  towns,  forts 
and  camps,  but  most  is  still 
in  private  hands. 

Over  36,000  copies  of  the 
plan  and  a summary  leaflet 
have  been  sent  out  with 
over  400  responses.  Farm- 
ers were  initially  apprehen- 
sive, but  Richard  Ellison, 
regional  director  of  the 
National  Farmers . Union:  • 
yesterday  said  , he  was 
pleased  the  final  plan  ac- 
knowledged. that  centuries 
of  agriculture  were  respon- 
sible for  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Jocelyn  said  he  hoped 
the  management,  pl&n- 
would  encourage  landown- 
ers to  remove  planting  and 
building  from  the  more  im- 
portant sites,  and  to  allow 
archaeologists  oh  to  their 
property ! 


••r  ; . 
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Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  chairman  of  English  Heritage,  on  Hadrian’s  Wall  with  a plan  to  secure  the  monument’s  future 


Yorkshire  drought  error  Car  fail  victim 
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ARTS  pf  Britain  may 
have  been  knee  deep 
in  water,  for  the  hast 

week  or  so,  buryes- 


■ week  or  so,  buryes- 
ferday  Yorkshire  Water  ap- 
plied to^  extend  a drought 
order  over  the  East  Riding. 

But  ai  the  start  of  a public 
inquiry  in-Hull,  it  admitted  it 
bad.  altered  official  figures  to 
show  peak  rainfall  levels  25 
per  cent  less  than  those  sub-' 
mitted  by  the  Government's 
environment  agency. 

'This  is  a scandal."  said 
Mark  Kelly,  of  foe  Yorkshire 
Wildlife  Trust,  who  accused 
the  company  of  falsifying 
data,  “I  cannot  denyit  is  very- 
dry,  hut  this  is  a very 
naughty  thing  to  do.” 

Yorkshire  Water,  criticised 


for  complacency  and  substan- 
dard service  m a -report  it 
commissioned,  two  months 
ago,  wants  ’ to  increase  ab- 
straction from  foe  River  Hull 
to  avoid a threat  to  domestic 
supplies  in  the  areal  ' 

When  asked  about  the  fig- 
ures at  foe  hearing'  , in  Hull, 
the  resource  manager  of 
YoiksMreWater.Ian  Stevens, 
promised  to  investigate.  ‘T 
am  prepared  to1  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  foe  higher 
figure,”  he  said;  ' 

.The  company  says  an  exten- 
sion to  a drought  order,  wide- 
spread through  the  rest  of  its 
area,  is  necessary  to  ' protect 
supplies  later  this  ■ summer 
and  during  the  autumn. 

. Officials-  said  that  the 
drought,  which  began  in 
April  last  year,  shows  no  sign 
of  abating.  ‘There  is  an  ex- 


ceptional shortage  of  rainfall 
arid  a deficiency  of  supplies, 
especially  in  the  east  and 
south,”  one  said. 

Reservoir  levels  in  the 
worst  affected  areas,  such  as 
Calderdale,  are  52  per  cent  be- 
low capacity. 

’file  report  into  Yorkshire 
■Water,  by  John  Uff  QC.  a pro- 
fessor at  Kings  College,  Lon- 1 
don,  spoke  of  a “complete  ab- 
sence of  any  overall  I 
emergency  plans”  in  parts  of  I 
the  area  last  year.  ' 

The  campaigning  group  I 
Yorkshire  Water  Watch  yes- 
terday maintained  there  was 
no  shortage  of  water  in  the 
East  Riding.  It  said  the  com- 
pany needed  to  increase  ex- 
traction from  the  River  Hull 
to  ensure  domestic  supplies 
elsewhere  in  its  area. 

“They  know  they  are  push- 


ing their  luck,”  foe  group 
said.  "They  have  spent  mil- 
lions on  a new  grid  system  > 
but  do  not  seem  tp  have  any 
confidence  in  their  ability  to 
deliver.” 

• The  Consumers1'  Associa- 
tion said  yesterday  it  was  con-  , 
sidering  legal  actions  against 
Ian  Byatt,  director  general  of 
QfWat,  the  water  watchdog, 
because  of  his  forceful  promo- 
tion of  meters  for  domestic 
users.  . 

"We  think  Ofwat  are  break- 
ing foe  law,”  the  association's 
director,  Sheila  McKechnie. 
told  the  all-party  parliamen- 
tary water  group  meeting  at 
Westminster.  “We  are  in  ne- 
gotiation, but  there  is  a point 
at  which  you  say  to  hell  with 
it,  let's  see  if  we  can  continue 
the  debate  by  legal  or  other 
means.” 


‘was  grown  up’ 

A STUDENT  who  was  [ than  twice  over  foe 
driving  another  student  drive  limit,  agreed  to  tal 
in  his  car  when  the  lat-  other  two  back  to  the  cat 


Boy  'frozen  with  fear  after  head’s  sex  assault  in  dormitory’ 

A SCHOOL  tnmil  lay  "fro- 1 cently  assaulting:  six  boys,  J touched  because  “he  was  the  1 was  “absolutely  positive”  he 
am  with' fright”  as  his  aged  from  nine  fo  12,  between  headmaster,  I did  not  like  to.”  had  been  touched,  and  later 


with  - fright”  as  his 
headmaster  allegedly  mo- 
lested bim  in  a boarding 
school  dormitory  late  at 
night,  a court  heard 
yesterday.  . . 

A second  pupil  who  claimed 
he  was  touched  in  bed  by  Rob- 
ert Hay  told  Bristol  crown 
court:  _T  was  very  shocked.  I 
just  could  not  believe  it  had 
happened.”  A third  pupil  at 
the  West  Country  school 
claimed  in  a video  Interview 
he  was  touched  by  Hay  on  two 

occasions  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

The  threeboys  claimed  that 
Hay  had  touched  them  after 
approaching  their  beds  and 
pulling  their  duvet  rovers 
down.  Hay,  aged  42,  who 
resigned  as  headmaster,  has 
fWiieri  seven  charges  of  inde- 


cently assaulting  six  boys, 
aged  from  nine  to  12,  between 
August  1992,  and  June  1995. 
The  judge  has  made,  an  order 
preventing  publication  of  the 
name  and  address  of  foe 
schooL 

- The  first  boy  witness,  then 
aged  nine,  yesterday  told  the 
jury  by  video  link  that  when 

the  assault  happened  in. 
September  1992  he.:was  .“too. 
scared  to  move”  add  “frozen 
with  fright"  He  said  nothing 
because  he  was  afraid  -Hay 
would  shout  at  him.  When  do-, 
fence  counsel  Ian  Pringle  sug- 
gested the  incident  did  not 
batmen  at  all,  the  boy  replied: 
“Yes  ItditL" 

. The  second  boy,  also  nine  at 
the  time  of  the  allegations, 
told  foe  court  via  video  link 
he  said  nothing  after  being 


touched  because  “he  was  the 
headmaster,  I did  not  like  to.” 
He  later  heard  another  boy 
had  phoned  Childline,  and 
some  pupils  talked  about 
things  they  said  had  hap- 
pened to  them. 

He  agreed  with  Mr  Pringle 
that  some  boys  did  not  like 
Hay,  but  denied  they  saw  this 
as  a way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
“1  did  not  want  Mr  Hay  to 
leave/  he  was  a jolly  good 
headmaster,”  said  the  boy.  He 


was  "absolutely  positive”  he 
had  been  touched,  and  later 
told  Robert  Duval,  prosecut- 
ing, that  he  was  “very  wor- 
ried” about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  Hay’s  family. 

Mr  Duval  said  unto  be 
resigned  as  headmaster.  Hay 
occupied  a position  of  “con- , 
siderable  trust  and  responsl- 1 
bility,”  which  the  crown  I 
claimed  be  breached  “in  a 1 
profound  way.”  The  hearing 
continues  today. 


A STUDENT  who  was 
driving  another  student 
in  his  car  when  the  lat- 
ter fell  out  of  the  window  dur- 
ing a “drunken  car  surfing 
prank”  said  that  he  regarded 
bis  friend  as  a grown  up  who 
could  look  after  himself, 
Oxford  crown  court  was  told 
yesterday. 

The  driver.  Tatsuya  Yoshi- 
mura,  also  said  he  had  never 
beard  of  the  "surfing”  prac- 
tice which  led  to  the  death  of 
Thomas  Pickett,  aged  21,  who 
lost  his  grip  on  the  window  of 
the  moving  car. 

Yoshimura,  aged  23,  denies 
causing  death  by  dangerous 
driving-  and  the  alternative 
charge  of  causing  death  by 
driving. without  due  care  and 
attention  after  consuming  ex- 
cess alcohol. 

The  court  heard  that  Yoshi- 
mura, Pickett  and  a fellow 
student  of  Oxford  Brookes 
University,  Monica  Bader, 
had  been  out  drinking  before 
the  accident  on  November  8 
last  year.  The  accused,  who 
was  later  found,  to  be  more 


than  twice  over  foe  drink 
drive  limit,  agreed  to  take  the 
other  two  back  to  the  campus. 

But  as  Yoshimura  drove, 
Pickett  stuck  himself  out  of 
the  passenger  window  and 
within  seconds  was  lying  an 
the  road  with  head  injuries 
which  led  to  his  death. 

Speaking  through  an  inter- 
preter, Yoshimura.  from 
Japan,  said:  “Tom  uttered 
something.  I don't  remember 
what  he  said.  I saw  him  stick 
part  of  his  body  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I remember  him  shuf- 
fling his  body.  I can't  be  cer- 
tain how  £ar  out  of  foe  vehicle 
he  was.  He  disappeared.” 

The  jury  was  told  that  Yo- 
shimura told  police:  “It  Is  my 
after- knowledge  that  he  was 
going  to  go  surfing,  i did  not 
register  anything  except  that 
he  was  muttering.  I wasn’t 
watching  his  movements.  He 
was  not  stuck  out  very  much 
1 ...  Tom.  was  a grown  up.  I 
was  busy  driving.  I never 
imagined  he  would  put  the 
rest  of  his  body  out” 

The  case  continues  today. 
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News  in  brief 
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Plutonium  danger 

at  Dounreay  dump 

A SHAFT  containing  hundreds  of  tonnes  of  plutonium  contam- 
inated nuclear  waste  at  Dounreay  tn  Scotland  is  in  danger  of 
being  breached  by  the  sea  and  will  cost  up  to  £200 million  to 
make  safe,  the  Government’s  Radioactive  Waste  Advisory  Com- 
mittee said  yesterday.  The  shaft.  65  metres  deep  and  close  to  the 
beach  at  Dounreay,  had  to  be  made  safe  or  radioactivity  could 
be  released.  It  could  be  breached  by  the  sea  within  40  years,  but 
the  radioactivity  inside  it  would  be  dangerous  for 100,000  years. 

The  danger  was  so  great  that  the  cheap  option,  costing  £100 
million,  of  seaUng  the  shaft,  was  not  acceptable.  The  more 
expensive  option  of  removing  the  waste,  packaging  it  and 
burying  it  at  Sellafleld  in  Cumbria  was  probably  the  best 
The  shaft  was  originally  built  as  part  of  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  to  take  low-level  nuclear  waste  out  to  sea.  It  became 
redundant  but  the  UK  Atomic  Energy  Authority  used  it  as  a 
dump  from  the  late  1950s  until  1977.  — Paul  Brown 

Woman,  96,  mugged  for  £7 

FOUR  youths,  three  white  and  one  black,  are  believed  to  have 
mugged  Maud  Wood,  aged  96.  pushed  to  the  ground  and  robbed  of 
£7  on  an  afternoon  shopping  trip.  Last  night  Mrs  Wood,  of 
Finsbury  Park,  north  London,  was  in  a stable  condition  at  Whit- 
tington hospital,  Highgate,  suffering  from  a broken  nose  and 
ferial  injuries. 

She  was  near  her  home  when  attacked.  A neighbour.  Martin 

PaweU,43,  who  has  visited  her  m hospital,  said:  “I  was  shocked  by 
what  I saw.  Her  nose  is  broken  and  split  open.  She  has  bruises  all 
ova-  her  amis  and  wrists.  Bui  the  plucky  old  girl  recognised  me 
Immediately.  She  does  not  know  what  happened.  She  keeps  on 

saying  she  was  pushed.” 

High  Court  fake  case  settled 

A HIGH  Court  dispute  between  the  auctioneers  Sotheby’s  and  a 
collector  over  a painting  attributed  to  the  Austrian  artist  E gon 

Schiele  was  settled  yesterday,  william  Stockier,  a lawyer,  had 
brought  proceedings  over  The  Sleeping  Girl  which  he  bought  for 
£75,000  in  a December  1986 sale  c£  impressionist  and  modern 
drawings  and  watercolours. 

He  has  argued  that  the  catalogue  description  of  the  watercolour 
as  being  that  cf  Schiele  (1880-1918)  was  negligent  in  that  the 
cokwring  was  not  genuine.  Sotheby's  denied  owinga  duty  of  care 
to  Mr  Stockier,  of  Hampstead,  Louden,  or  that  it  was  negligent 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  ware  not  disclosed 


Drink-drive  warnings  work 

YOUNGER  people  are  responding  better  to  warnings  against 
drink-driving  than  older  motorists,  according  to  a survey  con- 
ducted  by  MORI  for  Privilege  Insurance.  Three  quarters  cf  17  to 
24ryeardld  drivers  claimed  never  to  drink  and  drive  compared 
with  54  per  cent  of  drivers  over  25. 

Young  male  drivers  were  no  more  likely  to  drink  and  drive 
than  their  female  counterparts,  but  older  male  drivers  were  much 
more  likely  to  offend  than  older  women  motorists.  Jim Wallace, 
marketlngdirectcr  fcr  the  insurance  company,  said:  "While  the 
figures  seen  rather  surprising,  they  do  substantiate  the  change 
in  attitudes  over  the  last  20  years." 


25  compete  for  radio  slot 

SERVICES  aimed  at  the  retired,  chDdnen,  gays  andlesblans,  and 
the  Irish  community  are  among  25  contenders  for  the  last  slot  on 
London ’sradio  dial,  it  was  announced  yesterday.  Favourites  to 

wfnthelir^f^fnrthftrt»mainmgl^frpqiTAwyirirTndflyiiTM|  p 

specialist  alternative  rock  station,  and  Festival  Radio,  featuring 
alternative  and  indie  music,  combined  with  a listings  service. 

Other  contenders  among  bids  submitted  to  the  Radio  Authority 
by  yesterday’s  deadline  include  Saga  Radio,  a speech  and  music 
service  aimed  at  over-50s.  Buzz  FM  and  London  Children’s  Radio 
both  for  children,  AIR  and  London  Irish  Radio  both  aimed,  at  an 
Irish  audience,  and  Radio  Stance  Internationale  for  London- 
based  francophiles.  Two  established  services  are  seekinga  spot  on 
foe  FM  dial:  Atlantic  252  and  Capital  Gold.  — Andrew  Cuff 


Briton  on  £6.5m  drug  charge 

A BRnDN  has  been  charged  with  smuggling  heroin  worth  $1Q 
million  dollars  (£6-5  million)  after  US  customs  Inspectors  found 
281bs  of  the  drug  concealed  in  wood  carvtogs.  Steven  Bristow, 
aged  33,  from  Essex,  had  been  charged  with  smuggling  foe  drug 
which  was  %ized  at  Kennedy  International  airport  New  York,  on 
July  A said  a US  customs  spokeswoman-  He  could  face  up  to  20 
years  injaiL  She  said  Bristow  was  detained  after  inspectors 
became  suspicious  ofhis  nervous  manner  and  took  a closer  look 
at  two  wooden  wall  <3uwings  that  he  brought  intotbe  US  on  a 
Virgin  Atlantic  flight  from  London. 

The  seizure  was  "one  erf  the  top  five,  maybe  the  top  three"  drugs 
finds  in  New  York  in  recent  years,  said  Thomas  Smith,  deputy 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  customs  service’s  New  Yarik  office- 


Children’s  books  award 

CHILDREN'S  books  have  been  taken  out  of  foe  main  £21,000 
Whitbread  Award  and  given  an  £8,000 prize  cf  their  own,  to  be 
chosen  next  January,  it  was  announced  yesterday.  No  children's 
novel  has  won  the  overall  prize  since  the  Book  of  the  Year  awards 
took  flteirpresent  fbrm  10  years  ago. 

Winning  authors  in  the  other  categories  cf  best  novel,  best  first 
novel,  best  poetzy  and  best  biography  receive  £2,000.  and  the 
outright  winner  gets  another  £21.000. 

The  prize  will  be  chosen  and  announced  at  a prize  dinner  on 
January 21 1997. 


Prize  for  Irish  writer 

FREELANCE  journalist  Maire  Nk:  Sulbfane  has  been  awarded 
this  year’s  £5,000  David  Watt  Memorial  Prize  for  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Guardian.  Her  piece,  published  in  the 
Wefikand  se<rHnri  last  year  and  ahmrt  thapnlHriraQ  flTlegfanrpg  gf 
the  Protestant  working  class  in  Northern  Ireland,  was  chosen  by 
jnHgftfl  looking  to-  ***  iwiH-ihntfan  tn  fhp  clarification 

of  national,  international  and  political  issues  and  the  promotion 
cf  their  greater  understanding. 
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FBI  try  novel  theory  on  bomber 


Jonathan  Freedland  in  Washington  on 
a link  between  the  US  Unabomber  and 
the  central  character  of  a book  by  Conrad 


UNITED  STATES  ! 
prosecutors  be-  j 
lieve  they  have . 
found  the  man 
who  inspired  the 
Unabomber:  their  chief  sus- 
pect is  the  literary  giant 
Joseph  Conrad.  1 

Federal  authorities  have 
been  struck  by  uncanny 
parallels  between  Theodore 
Kaczynskl  — charged  with 
the  18-year  Wiling  spree  at- 
tributed to  the  Unabomber 
— and  the  central  character 
in  Conrad's  1907  novel.  The 
Secret  Agent. 

They  revealed  yesterday 
that  the  FoUsb-bom  novel- 1 
isfs  writings  yielded  key 
clues  to  the  serial  bomber’s  | 


identity  and  that  the 
accused  man  frequently 
used  the  author's  name  as  a 

pseudonym. 

The  strongest  connection 
is  the  Professor,  the  bril- 
liant but  unkempt  and  de- 1 
ranged  character  in  the ; 
Secret  Agent.  Like  Mr  Kao- ; 
zynski,  be  quit  academe  to 
live  In  a one-room  hide- 
away, where  he  bnQt  a. 
bond)  whose  target  was  an  [ 
Institution  of  science.  j 

Like  Mr  Kaczynskl.  be1 
loathed  technology  and  was 
obsessed  with  explosives. 
“I’ve  the  grit  to  work  alone, 
quite  alone,  absolutely  i 
alone,"  says  the  Professor. 
Mr  Kaczynskl  went  for1 


Missing  link . . . Conrad  (left)  may  have  Inspired  alleged  bomber  Kaczynskl  (centre)  with 
*the  professor',  played  by  David  Sachet  (right)  in  a BBC  TV  version  of  The  Secret  Agent 


years  on  end  with  virtually 
no  human  contact. 

FBI  detectives  sent  copies 
of  the  Conrad  book  to  US 
scholars  last  year,  hoping 
for  an  insight  into  the  mind 


of  the  man  who  had  killed 
three  and  injured  23  others 
In  a letter-bombing  cam- 
paign that  targeted  people  : 
linked  with  technology  and 
learning. 


Conrad’s  books  are  laced 
with,  the  alienation,  loneli- 
ness and  yearning  for  a pre- 
scientiflc  era  that  charac- 
terised the  Unabomber’ s 
infamous  "manifesto"  — 


the  publication  of  which  In 
the  New  York  limes  and 
Washington  Post  last  year 
led  to  Mr  Kaczynski’s 
arrest.  ■ 

The  suspect’s  relatives 
have  now  told  the  FBI  that 
Mr  Kaczynskl  nurtured  a 
lifelong  interest  In  Conrad. 
He  read  the  author’s  books 
as  a child,  and  in  1984  told 
his  family  he  was  reading 
Conrad's  novels  for  “about 

the  dozenth  time"  in  his 
Montana  hut 
Investigators  believe  the 
alleged  Unabomber  idolised 
the  novelist,  registering  at 

a hotel  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia — from  where  he  Is 
believed  to  have  posted  his 
bombs  — under  the  names 
Conrad  or  Konrad.  The 
author’s  original  name  was 
Teodore  Josef  Konrad  Kor- 
zeniowski;  the  accused’s 
fall  name  is  Theodore  John 
Kaczynskl. 


Upgraded 
Hurricane 
Bertha  heads 
for  Bahamas 


AP  In  Chsriette  Amafle, 
US  Virgin  Wands 


Perot  challenge 
from ‘Mr  Gloom’ 


Senate  deadlocked  on  wage  rise 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  Washington 


Martin  WaOror 
In  Washington 


Richard  lamm, 

known  in  his  native 
Colorado  as  “Governor 
Gloom”,  yesterday  annovnced 
that  he  would  challenge  Ross 
Perot  to  be  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Reform  party,  the 
organisation  formed  and  G- 
nanced  by  the  Texan  billion- 
aire as  the  vehicle  of  his  own 
political  ambitions. 

"America  must  ask  itself 
not  what  it  wants,  but  what  it 
can  afford,”  the  former  gover- 
nor said  in  Denver.  "You  can- 
not secure  justice  in  this  gen- 
eratlon  by  putting  the 
charges  onto  the  next 
generation.” 

Mr  Lamm,  aged  GO,  com- 
bines the  familiar  issue  of  the 
budget  deficit  with  dire  warn- 
ings that  the  US  pension  and 
welfare  system  cannot  sur- 
vive the  demographic  tidal 
wave  of  the  baby-boom  gen- 
eration reaching  retirement 
age.  He  has  promised  a plan 
that  would  partially  privatise 
social  security. 

1 Tm  trying  to  change  ortho- 
dox liberalism,”  Mr  Lamm 
said.  “The  dreams  of  the  1960s  ; 
canot  be  financed  by  the  econ- : 
omy  of  the  1990s.  I am  so  sick 
of  my  liberal  friends  telling  | 
me  how  compassionate  they 
are  being  by  voting  for  pro  ! 
gamraes  and  then  putting 
them  on  our  children's  credit 
cards.” 

He  also  wants  to  limit  Im- 
migration. insisting  that  “the 
US  has  got  to  choose  between 
in  own  huddled  masses  and 
the  world's  huddled  masses — 
the  US  has  a nation-threaten- 
ing problem  with  Its  own 
under-class.” 

Notorious  for  penny-pinch- 
ing, he  financed  a family  holi- 
day in  San  Francisco  by  ar- 
ranging a house-swap  with  a 
family  who  got  to  live  in  the 
Colorado  governor’s  mansion. 
But  his  reputation  never 
quite  recovered  from  a stock 
market  coup  in  1986  when, 
thanks  to  the  advice  of  a very 
friendly  stockbroker,  he 


turned  a $400  investment  Into 
$40,000  within  72  hours. 

The  opinion  polls  give  the 
Reform  party  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  even  if  Ross 
Pent  is  running,  and  it  drops 
to  2-3  per  cent  for  Mr  Lamm. 
He  was  known  as  governor 
for  a no-growth  policy  that 
barred  the  1976  Winter  Olym- 
pics from  Colorado,  and  for 
suggesting  that  old  people 
with  expensive  medical  prob- 
lems had  “a  duty  to  die”. 

Ross  Perot,  who  electrified 
the  1992  elections  with  a spir- 
ited campaign  that  won  more 
than  19  million  voles,  almost 
20  per  cent  of  the  electorate, 
has  yet  to  say  whether  he  in- 
tends to  ran  again. 

Under  the  rules  of  the 
party,  anyone  who  gets  the 
written  support  of  10  per  renl 
of  members  can  run  for  the 
presidential  nomination, 
which  will  be  decided  in 
parallel  conventions  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Pennsylvania  next 
month.  The  party  claims 
US  million  members,  but  that 
gicn  includes  those  who  have  i 
signed  candidates’  petitions  I 
to  get  on  to  the  ballot 

The  party  is  now  on  the 
presidential  ballot  in  21 
states,  and  by  election  day  in 
November  should  qualify  in 
all  of  them  except  Mr  Lamm's 

own  Colorado,  Rhode  Island 

and  Washington,  DC. 

A lawyer  who  became  a 
state  representative  in  Colo- 
rado from  1966-74.  Mr  Lamm 
then  served  three  four-year 
terms  as  governor,  and  has 
since  run  and  taught  at  Den- 
ver University’s  Institute  for 
Public  Policy.  His  wire,  a stal- 
wart Democrat  who  is  helping 
organise  Colorado  for  the 
Clintons,  is  not  supporting 

her  husband's  venture. 

Mr  Lamm's  attempt  to 
stress  economic  policies  and 
the  deficit  files  in  the  face  of 
the  new  conventional  wis- 
dom. which  says  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  cut  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  by  two 
thirds  to  5130  billion,  and  de- 
livered low  inflation,  low  un- 
employment, and  3 per  cent 
Gpp  growth. 


THE  United  States  Senate 
was  caught  in  a stand-off 
yesterday  over  plans  to 
raise  the  national  minimum 
wage,  with  Democrats  argu- 
ing the  case  for  workers'  dig- 
nity and  Republicans  backing 
small  businesses. 

The  Senate  was  due  to  vote 
on  ihe  increase,  established 
as  a central  issue  in  this 
year's  presidential  election 
campaign,  late  yesterday. 

Under  the  plan,  workers 
now  receiving  $4.25  an  hour 
would  be  entitled  to  $5.15  — 
the  first  rise  for  six  years. 

Republicans  initially  op- 
posed the  move  outright,  ar- 
guing that  it  would  drive  up 
labour  costs  and  force  em- 


ployers out  of  business.  But 
with  polls  showing  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  Americans 
backing  the  increase,  the 
Republicans  altered  their  tac- 
tics yesterday,  dropping  their 
opposition  in  favour  of  a list 
of  conditions. 

These  amendments  were 
aimed  at  exempting  small 
businesses  which  earn  less 
than  $500,000  in  annua!  sales 
from  paying  the  increased 
wage;  at  allowing  bosses  to 
pay  new  workers  a “trainee" 
wage  at  the  old  love!  for  six 
months;  and  at  delaying  ihe 
implementation  of  the  new 
rate  until  January'-  Demo- 
crats wanted  workers'  pay  to 
Increase  this  month. 

'They're  proposing  a Swiss- 
cheese  amendment  with  as 
many  hales  as  they  can  get 
away  with."  said  the  Demo- 


cratic Senate  leader.  Tom 
Daschle.  White  House  offi- 
cials signalled  that  President 
Clinton  would  veto  the  bill  in 
its  Republican  form,  signing 
only  for  a "clean”  pay  rise. 

"No  American  who  works 
for  a living  should  have  to 
live  in  poverty,"  said  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  the  liberal  vet- 
eran whose  vigorous  sponsor- 
ship of  the  minimum  wage 
bill  has  impressed  both  sides. 

Democrats  feared  that  the 
exemptions  would  provide 
bosses  with  so  many  loopholes 
that  five  million  workers 
would  receive  no  increase. 
Around  10  million  workers 
earr.  the  minimum  wage. 

But  Republicans  argued 
yesterday  that  small 
businesses  needed  protection 
to  keep  providing  the  low- 
wage  jobs  that  have  enabled 


millions  of  Americans  to  get 
off  benefits  and  back  to  work. 

The  Democrats'  best  hope 
yesterday  was  to  win  over 
three  wavering  Republicans 
to  defeat  the  amendment  in 
the  event  of  a defeat,  Mr 
Daschle  promised  to  kill  the 
Republican  changes  in  the 
final  stage  of  the  bill  — when 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives versions  of  the 
measure  are  reconciled. 
Republicans  in  the  House 
staged  a back-bench  rebellion 
to  pass  the  increase  in  May. 

But  President  Clinton  wins 
either  way.  Americans  see  the 
wage  issue  as  one  of  basic  fair- 
ness. and  he  Is  likely  to  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  his 
Republican  challenger,  Bob 
Dole,  refused  to  allow  Sena- 
tors to  vote  on  the  move  when 
be  was  their  leader. 


News  in  brief 


US  failed  to 
see  threat 


An  underestimation  of  the 
terrorist  threat  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia by  United  States  military 
commanders  led  to  delays  in 
adopting  security  measures 
before  the  June  25  bombing  in 
D hah  ran  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  19  US  airmen,  the  tfe 
fence  secretory,  William 
Perry,  said  on  Monday. 

He  told  a hearing  by  the 
Senate’s  armed  sendees  com- 
mittee that  officials  were  mis- 
led  by  intelligence  reports 
and  a smaller- scale  attack  on 
US  troops  in  Riyadh  last  No- 
vember. — AP. 


brought  by  Ray  Noon  tester, 
aged  67,  who  claimed  a ductor 
ignored  his  wish  to  d:e  with 
dignity.  The  man,  who  com- 
municates bv  computer,  sued 
the  doctor  for  the  S&j.'OO  a 
year  It  costs  to  keep  him 
alive.  — Christopher  Reed. 

Good  noose 

Zimbabwe  says  it  h3«;  been 
“inundated"  with  foreign  ap- 
plications, some  from  western 
Europe,  to  fill  a vacancy  as 
the  country's"  hangman.  The 
justice  minister.  Emmorsoa 
Mnangagwa,  said  he  was  dis- 
appointed only  a few  Zimbab- 
weans had  applied.  — AP. 


Suu  Kyi  rejects  junta’s  plan 
for  Burma  ’bill  of  rights’ 


Nicholas  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


BURMA'S  pro-democracy 
leader.  Aune  San  Suu 


Peace  deal  close 

Guatemala’s  foreign  minister, 
Fduardo  Stein,  said  on  Mon- 
day that  his  government  and 
the  leftwing  guerrillas  could 
reach  a final  peace  deal 
within  three  months.  An 
agreement  would  end  a 36- 
year  guerrilla  war  that  has 
claimed  more  than  106,000 
lives.— Reuter. 


Boost  on  pay 

Turkey's  new  prime  minister. 
Necmettin  Erbakan,  yester- 
day announced  a 50  per  cent 
pay  rise  for  millions  of  civil 
servants  and  pensioners  after 
being  confirmed  as  the  coun- 
try's new  leader.  — Reuter. 


Camel  tail  lights 


Doctor  case  fails 


A jury  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia,  has  rejected  a case 


Camels,  popular  with  tourists 
in  the  Wtat  Australian  town 
of  Broome,  will  have  to  be  fit 
ted  with  rear  bicycle  lights  to 
reduce  the  hazard  they  pose 
to  traffic,  tire  town  council 
bas  decided.  — AP. 


Oleader.  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi,  yesterday  defied  threats 
of  arrest  by  the  military 
junta,  pledging  that  her 
National  League  for  Democ- 
racy will  go  ahead  with  plans 
to  draft  a new  constitution. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi,  today  celebrat- 
ing the  first  anniversary  of 
her  release  from  six  years 
under  house  arrest,  said  the 
{ Burmese  people  were  "not  in- 
forested"  in  a bill  of  rights 
being  drawn  up  by  the  mili- 
tary-run national  convention.  , 
"The  party  congress  gave 
us  the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing up  a draft  constitution 
and  we  will  go  ahead  with 
that,  " she  said. 

A law  passed  hastily  last 
month  when  the  NLD  first  an- 
nounced its  alternative  plans 
has  targeted  those  who  "belit-  j 
tie  or  create  misunderstand-  i 
mgs"  about  the  convention,  j 
Anyone  who  expresses  politl- 
cal  views  publicly  may  be 
jaded  for  up  to  20  years, 
in  a report  released  today  to 


mark  the  first  anniversary  of 
Ms  Suu  Kyi’s  release.  Am- 
nesty International  says  the 
law  "effectively  outlaws  free 
speech".  The  arrest  earlier 
this  year  of  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  NLD  "Indicates 
the  government  Is  willing  to 
take  any  measures  it  sees  fit" 
to  threaten  the  party  that  won 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  par- 
liamentary seats  in  an  elec- 
tion In  1990. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  dismissed  the 


law  yesterday  as  "totally  un- 
necessary," but  claimed  that 


necessary,"  but  claimed  that 
despite  political  harassment 
from  the  junta  the  NLD  still 
enjoyed  strong  public 
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She  also  condemned  the 
junta's  “visit  Burma  year", 
urging  tourists  not  to  respond 
to  the  campaign  "because  this 
is  tantamount  to  supporting 
authoritarianism  In  Burma". 

Amnesty  International  said 
events  in  the  year  since  Ms 
Suu  Kyi's  release  “have 
dashed  optimism  that  the  gov- 
era r..ent  intended  anything 
other  than  a cosmetic  exer- 
cise". It  claimed  that  at  least 
1,000  political  prisoners 
remain  behind  bars. 
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Insurance  firms 
join  alarm  over 
global  warming 


OwwiBwnwttJaww 
fat  Geneva 


A GROUP  of  58  intema- 

ZA  dona]  insurance  com- 
* Vpanies  yesterday 
called  on  governments  of 
industrialised  nations  to 
achieve  “early  substantial 
reductions”  in  greenhouse 
gas  emissions. 

“We  are  worried  a boat 
climate  change  because  it  is 
likely  to  cause  more  ex- 
treme weather  events,”  Dr 
Andrew  Dlugolecki  of  Gen- 
- era!  Accident  said  at  inter- 
national talks  in  Geneva  on 
the  1992  climate  change 
convention.  “We  are  losing 
increasing  amounts  of 
money  through  extreme 
weather.'*  It  is  estimated  ! 
that  a single  hurricane  in 
the  United  States  could  set 
the  global  Insurance  Indus- 1 
try  back  by  $50  billion 
£33  billion). 

United  Nations  officials 
are  delighted  that  a group 
normally  known  for  its 
conservatism  has  joined 
the ' environmental  cause. 
“When  a major  industry 
such  as  the  insurance  sec- 


tor starts  to  worry,  so 
should  we.**  says  Elizabeth 
Dowdeswell,  the  executive 
director  of  the  UN  Environ- 
ment Programme. 

British  insurance  compa- 
nies are  already  facing  pay- 
outs of  £500  million  each 
year  after  a series  of 
droughts.  “A  bad  year  of 
drought  can  cost 
of  pounds  -in  damage  to 
house  foundations,**  says 
Dr  Dlugolecki. 

The  problem  is  not  just 
the  cost  of  severe  weather: 
insurers  are  also  affected 
by  the  increasing  unpre- 
dictability of  weather. 

“The  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  paid  for  weather 
damage  by  insurance  com- 
panies each  year  are  be- 
coming greater,**  says  Ivo 
Knoepkel  from  the  Zurich- 
based  Swiss  Reinsurance 
Company.  Unpredictability 
makes  it  more  difficult  for 
insurers  to  work  out  the 
level  of  premiums. 

Insurance  companies  ad- 
mit that  global  warming 
does  produce  some  benefits: 
there  is  expected  to  be  a de- 
cline in  claim*  relating  to 
frost  damage. 
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General  Lebed  ‘prepared  to  discuss  secession’ 

Chechen  fighting 
seals  end  of  truce 


David  Hears* 
in  Moscow 


PRESIDENT  Boris 
Yeltsin  is  again  deep 
in  the  quagmire  of 
his  19-month  Chech- 
en ia  crisis,  with  heavy  fight- 
ing raging  near  the  capital 
Grozny  and  a truce  with 
rebels  in  tatters. 

A day  which  began  with  bis 
new  security  adviser.  General 
Alexander  Lebed,  saying  be 
was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
secession  of  Chechen  ia.  ended 
in  a somewhat  different  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  top 
Russian  military  commander, 
who  vowed  to  “destroy”  die 

forces  cf  the  separatists. 

Tension,  already  rising  all 
weekend  over  the  Russian 
refusal  to  take  away  road- 
blocks, exploded  even  before 
the  passing  of  a Russian  dead- 
line for  the  rebels  to  hand 
over  their  prisoners.  Last 
night  fighting  was  raging 
around  the  village  of  Gekbi, 
16  miles  south  of  Grossly, 
roads  In  and  out  of  the  capital 
were  sealed  off,  the  airport 
was  closed  and  the  whole 
province  was  under  curfew. 


Cooling  off ...  A Russian  man,  his  pistol  in  a holster,  carries  a friend  across  a pool  in 
Moscow,  where  yesterday  the  temperature  reached  33C(91F)  . photograph:  dasaobrauchu 
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“The  bandits  decided  to  out- 
strip ns,”  said  the  Russian 
commander  in  Chechenia. 
Lieutenant-General  Vyaches- 
lav Tikhomirov,  a man  who 
had  mads  little  secret  of  his 
opposition  even  to  a partial 
withdrawal  “This  was  their 
response  to  our  demand  to 
stop  provocations." 

The  Russians  claimed  they 
had  been  conducting  a “check 
of  the  passport  regime”  of  res- 
idents in  the  village  of  Gekhi 
when  they  came  under  fire, 
an  explanation  no  one  be- 
haved. They  replied  with  air 
shakes  and  artillery.  The  loy- 
alist government  of  Doku  Zav- 
gayev  claimed  the  fighting 
erupted  after  Russians  dis- 
covered the  mutilated  bodies 
of  their  comrades. 

In  Moscow,  Mr  Yeltsin  dis- 
cussed the  deteriorating  situ- 
ation with  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
but  how  far  either  man  was  in 
control  of  events  was  debat- 
able. Gen  Lebed,  who  cam- 
paigned on  a promise  to  stop 
the  war  in  Chechenia  and 
even  discuss  its  partition,  is 
due  to  fly  to  Chechenia  soon.  , 

His  idea  is  to  divide  the  1 
province  and  give  autonomy  I 
to  the  southern  areas  which  | 
have  remained  steadfast  in 
their . opposition  to  Russian 
rule.  However  as  a symbol  of 
its  power,  Russia,  even  under 
the  Lebed  plan,  would  insist 
an  keeping  Grozny,  which  the 
rebels  also  claim. 

While  Gen  Lebed  maintains 
the  respect  of  the  military,  he 


is  too  new  in  the  job,  and  the 
job  itself  is  too  undefined,  for 
him  to  stamp  his  authority  on 
the  situation.  The  senior  mili- 
tary commanders  despise  the 
vacillations  of  Moscow's  poli- 
ticians. Even  when  the  latest 
truce  was  declared.  Gen  Tik- 
homirov continued  his  as- 
saults on  villages,  claiming 
the  right  of  hot  pursuit. 

Each  side  accused  the  other 
of  ceasefire  violations.  Gen 
Tikhomirov  said  that  -17  ser- 
vicemen had  died  and  200  had 
been  wounded  in  clashes 
since  the  ceasefire  was 
signed. 

The  rebel  spokesman.  Mov- 
ladi  Udugov.  has  urged  Rus- 
sia to  observe  the  ceasefire, 
warning  of  the  resumption  of 
"large-scale"  war  and  its 
“tragic  consequences”.  Some 
separatist  units  reportedly 
responded  to  Gen  Tikhomir- 
ov's demands  with  a threat  to 
execute  all  their  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  Gen  Lebed,  who 
is  in  the  middle  of  a full-scale 
power  battle  against  Mr  Cher- 
nomyrdin in  the  Kremlin, 
scored  an  important  point 
yesterday  in  the  appointment 
of  a new  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Service  (FSB). 
Mr  Yeltsin  named  Nikolai 
Kovalyov,  a career  KGB  offi- 
cer. to  the  job. 

Mr  Kovalyov  ran  the  FSB 
department  on  economic 
crime,  and  his  arrival  signals 
a crackdown  on  corruption, 
which  Gen  Lebed  has  been 
promoting.  Gen  Lebed  was 
known  to  favour  him. 


German  feminists 
reject  call  to  arms 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


THE  steady  march  of 
sexual  equality 
through  Germany’s  in- 
stitutions has  hit  on  the 
biggest  male  bastion  of  all, 
the  military.  But  this  time 
it  Is  the  politicians  of  the 
right  who  are  calling  for  a 
combat  role  for  women, 
while  feminists  and  the  left 
argue  that  equal  opportuni- 
ties should  not  extend  to 
sharing  the  right  to  kiB. 

The  row  over  service- 
women  has  erupted  since 
the  Free  Democrats,  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl's  small 
coalition  partner,  launched 
a campaign  cm  Monday  for 
combat  training  for 
women. 

Curiously,  conservatives 
and  traditionalists  not  usu- 
ally associated  with  pio- 
neering women's  rights  are 
emerging  as  cheerleaders 
of  the  fighting  women  cam- 
paign, while  radicals,  liber- 
als, and  the  left  complain 
that  this  is  one  equal  oppor- 
tunity too  many . 

Under  the  German  consti- 
tution, women  are  pro- 
scribed from  bearing  arms 
in  the  military,  although 
they  may  join  the  armed 
forces  as  medical  workers 
and  musicians. 

Leading  the  guns-for- 
women  campaign,  Guido 
Westerwelle,  the  Free  Dem- 1 
ocrats*  general  secretary, 
described  the  constitu- , 
tional  ban  as  the  “last  sex- 
ual job  discrimination’'.  I 
On  Sunday  another  con- 
servative, Volker  Rube,  the 
defence  minister,  said  he 
wanted  to  see  women  sol- 
diers included  in  patrol 
duties,  which  would 
require  them  to  answer  a 
call  to  arms. 

He  also  foresaw  service- 
women  moving  into  hith- 
erto forbidden  areas  such 
as  telecommunications,  lo- 


gistics, and  headquarters 
work.  "But  in  the  future  I 
will  still  be  against  deploy- 
ing women  in  combat 
units.’* 

Senior  female  politicians 
are  not  leaping  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  prt>equality 
camp,  however.  “Women’s 
liberation  does  not  mean 
equal  rights  to  be  trained  to 
k£u,”  said  the  Greens’  de- 
fence spokeswoman,  Ange- 
lika Beer. 

Others  argue  that  the 
sudden  support  for  female 
soldiering  Is  born  not  so 
much  of  concern  for  equal 
rights  as  of  money  and  di- 
minishing military  pulling 
power. 

The  German  system  of 
military  conscription  is 
being  eroded  by  mass  draft- 
dodging  and  a lack  of  fund- 
ing. At  least  as  many  men 
eligible  for  call-up  opted  to 
perform  civilian  duties  last 
year  as  entered  the  mili- 
tary, making  it  increas- 
ingly bard  to  put  together 
the  340,000-strong  armed 
forces.  Across-the-board 
spending  cuts  have  also  put 
pressure  on  the  ability  to 
recruit. 

While  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a professional- 
ised, all-volunteer  military 
gain  ground,  the  pro-equal- 
ity campaigners  say  they  do 
not  want  women  conscripts 
to  bear  arms  — only  volun- 
teers who  ask  for  weapons 
training. 

Karin  Junker,  a leading 
feminist  in  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats,  said  it 
was  ‘'cynical  to  drive 
women  into  unemployment 
as  a reserve  industrial 
army  and  at  the  same  time 
to  want  to  abuse  them  as  an 
army  reserve." 

The  male  Greens'  spokes- 
man, Jflrgen  Trittin,  said  it 
was  absurd  to  describe 
“non-participation  in  acts 
of  killing*’  as  discrimina- 
tion against  women. 


War  crimes  trial  restarts  as 
attempt  to  oust  judges  fails 


THE  TRIAL  of  the  former 
SS  officer  Erich  Priebke  is 
due  to  resume  in  Rome  today 
after  a prosecution  challenge 
an  the  impartiality  of  the 
judges  foiled. 

Tbs  82-year-old  German  is 
being  tried  by  a military 
court  over  Italy’s  most  notori- 
ous wartime  massacre  — the 
killing  of 336  men  and  boys  at 
the  Ardeatme  Caves  outside 
Rome.  It  is  expected  to  be  the 
world’s  last  Nazi  war  crimes 
trfaL 

‘Proceedings  were*  inter- 


rupted last  month  when  the 
chief  prosecutor  announced 
he  would  be  seeking  the 
removal  of  the  judges. 

His  petition  was  based  on 
the  evidence  of  an  army  gen- 
eral who  said  the  presiding 
judge,  Agostino  Quistelli,  had 
told  him  that  he  thought  Mr 
Priebke  should  be  acquitted. 
Judge  Quistelli  admitted  that 
the  conversation  took  place 
but  said  the  incident  hap- 
pened before  he  was 
appointed  to  the  triaL 

A lawyer  for  relatives  of  the 
victims  said:  “The  sentence, 
whatever  it  is,  will  be  marred 
by  shadows  and  suspicion.” 


If  Diana  is  to  be 
dehighnessed  for  her 
adultery  and  indiscretion 
why  should  her  husband 
escape  the  same  fate? 
Catherine  Bennett 
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The  way  from  Drumcree 

The  challenge  is  how  to  survive  confrontation 

ULSTER’S  marching  season  embodies  from  homes  in  enclave  areas,  and  more 
everything  that  people  on  this  side  of  than  80  roadblocks  throughout  all  parts 
the  water  find  alien  about  the  situation  of  Northern  Ireland, 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  much  of  what  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  not 

makes  the  situation  there  so  incompre-  to  over-dramatise  an  admittedly  dan- 
hensible  to  the  outside  world  in  gen-  gerous  situation.  The  scale  of  even 
eraL  But  not  even  the  most  casual  these  incidents  is  small.  Serious  vio* 
British  observer  ran  be  unaware  that-  lence  remains  extremely  uncommon 
marching  is  — for  whatever  reason  — a and,  even  more  important,  deeply  un-. 
deeply-embedded  tradition  which  has  popular.  There  is  no  political  mileage 
been  constantly  rejuvenated  by  events  for  anyone  in  the  tension  escalating 
both  real  and  imaginary.  This  year,  into  tit-for-tat  violence,  and  nothing  has 
faced  with  a renewal  of  IRA  violence  happened  which  would  justify  the  IRA 
and  against  the  background  of  all-party  in  restarting  its  campaigns  in  the 
talks  which  many  unionists  view  with  north.  The  characteristic-of  the  loyalist 
suspicion,  the  marches  have  inevitably  paramilitaries,  notwithstanding  the 
been  a focus  for  a particularly  strong  Lurgan  killing,  remains  caution,  a trib- 
reassertion  of  loyalist  identity.  After  ute  to  the  emergence  since  1994  of 
last  year’s  confrontation  there,  it  was  effective  political  parties.  Most  unionist 
utterly  predictable  that  Portadown  politicians  have  played  a restraining 
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would  become  an  instant  test  case  for  a role,  while  the  stand-off  at  Drumcree  is 
broader  balance  of  power,  and  that  a infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  more 
state  of  danger  would  continue  until  at  violent  confrontations  which  occurred 
least  the  climactic  anniversary  date  of  there  last  year  (when  the  ceasefires 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


July  12.  The  challenge  of  days  such  as 
these  is  not  to  pretend  that  they  can  be 
avoided  but  to  work  to  ensure  that  they 
can  be  survived. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  frighteningly  prob- 


were  in  force).  It  could  even  be  argued 
that  these  events  have  produced  a 
phase  of  loyalist  assertiveness  which  is 
psychologically  necessary  to  their  com- 
munities and  which  will  help  to  bring 


Motives  of  the  marchers 


able  that  things  in  Northern  Ireland  home,  particularly  to  American  opin- 


wiU  get  worse  before  they  can  get 
better.  The  spiral  of  tension,  which 
began  when  the  Portadown  Orangemen 


ion,  the  seriousness  of  their  anxieties. 

Nevertheless,  the  events  of  this  week 
are  also  a reprimand  to  politicians  in 


DAVID  Sharrock  (March-  principally  rituals  of  domina- 
ing  through  history,  tian.  The  whole  point  Is  to 
July  8)  has  bought  him-  march  through  Catholic  areas 
self  into  the  “demographic"  — to  intimidate,  provoke  and 
change"  thesis  to  explain  why  humiliate.  It’s  only  “cultural” 


THE  time  has  come  for  the 
British  and  Irish  eovem- 


Lefs  help  George  and  Gillian 
get  round  their  moral  maze 

GILLIAN  Shephard  has  de- 1 “p®  Archbishop  of  Ca 
cided  that  schools  should  I bury  (Moral  crusade 


were  banned  from  marching  down  Gar-  Northern  Ireland.  After  last  year,  the 
vaghy  Road  from  Drumcree  church,  has  Drumcree  confrontation  should  have 


the  Orange  Order  insists  on 
marching  through  Catholic 
areas. 

hi  this  view,  it  is  argued 


humiliate.  It’s  only  “cultural”  reconciliation  (both  of  which 
inasmuch  as  Protestant  cul-  are  essential)  can  never  be 


fare  often  translates  as  Protes- 
tant supremacy. 


But  it  is  not  enomgh  merely  tlnue  their  silly  and  danger- 
that  population  movement  to  feel  superior  In  some  dif-  ous  games.  I suggest  the 
over  fae  27  years  of  conflict  [use  way;  one  needs  someone  following  plan  be  put  into  ef- 
has  shifted  the  sectarian  geog-  to  feel  superior  to.  Thus  Cath-  feet  immediately: 
raphy  of  parade  routes,  so  olics  provide  the  victims  with-  •both  governments  issue  a 


now  widened  out  across  the  province  as 
a whole.  Monday's  killing  of  a Catholic 
taxi-driver  in  Lurgan,  allegedly  by  a 
rogue  UVF  unit  in  mid-Ulster,  is  the 
single  most  dangerous  act  in  the  north 


been  foreseen  more  clearly,  and  it  was 
irresponsible  to  have  allowed  it  to 
repeat  itself.  It  is  all  very  well  the 
politicians  blaming  the  RUC  for  creat- 
ing the  crisis  by  their  ban.  But  it  was 


since  1994.  Yesterday,  the  tension  of  the  politicians  and  community  leaders 


which  it  was  both  a cause  and  effect 
triggered  a series  of  further  incidents, 
which  have  become  unfamiliar  during 
the  period  of  ceasefire  but  which  are  all 
too  reminiscent  of  the  quarter  century 
which  preceded  them:  houses  and  cars 
set  on  Are  in  several  towns,  commercial 


raphy  of  parade  routes,  so 
much  so  that  marches  once 
confined  to  Protestant  areas 
now  routinely  pass  Catholic 
anas,  and  that  -this  originally 
unforeseen  shift  only  causes 
trouble  when  “traditional1’  pa- 
rade routes  fail  to  adapt  to 


out  which  the  system  cannot  declaration  of  independence 


life  suspended,  families  forced  to  flee  | sometimes  also  to  Srebrenica. 


School  is  still  a safe  place 

But  improvements  are  needed,  and  the  cash  to  pay 


w1m>  forced  theban  by  their  failure  to  ^X^SSn 
defuse  the  routing  crisis.  Europe  is  rade  rout83  ^ to  ad 
being  powerfully  reminded  this  week  of  nh»mp>H  c-te^Trr usances 
the  catastrophic  perils  of  sectarian  civil  The  implication  is  tf 

war.  Drumcree  may  seem  a relatively  afaJ6  marchers  are  inno 
peaceful  scene,  but  the  road  from  there  desira  to  lnfimidafc 
leads  not  just  into  Portadown,  but  ^ 


function. 

Even  within  its  own  pre- 
mises, the  “demographic 
change”  ftweig  fails  to  erplam 


from  Ulster; 


■ British  and  Irish  govern-  VJIcided  that  schools  should 
ments  to  abandon  the  barbar-  inculcate  in  their  young 
laws  cf  Ulster.  Peace  and  charges  some  notion  of  “mo- 
tion (both  of  which  rality”.  Quite  apart  from  this 
tiaD  can  never  be  being  rather  rich  coming  from 
white  the  bigots  and  one  of  the  most  amoral  gov- 
cf  both  sides  con-  emments  ever  to  be  elected, 
ir  silly  and  danger-  this  displays  a fundamental 
es.  I suggest  the  lack  of  understanding  of  how. 
plan  be  put  into  ef-  and  for  whom,  schools  work. 

=1  lately-  She  claims  that  schools  al- 

jvernments  issue  a ready  operate  a moral  code  by 
n of  independence  teaching  children  “right” 


achieved  while  die  bigots  and 
gangsters  cf  both  sides  con- 


• both  governments  issue  a 


-THE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
I bury  (Moral  crusade  by 
Carey.  July  6)  is  guilty  of  two 
sins  ” — one  each  of  amission 
and  commission.  The  omis- 
sion was  of  any  unambiguous 
reference  to  the  fundamental 
incompatibility  between 
social  decency  and  the  mod- 
em god  of  free-market  eco- 
nomics. The  sin  of  commis- 
sion lay  in  his  insistence  that 
“moral  relativism"  is  at  the 
heart  cf  our  current  problems 


from  “wrong"  by  rewarding  and  that  these  can  be  solved 


the  EU  agrees  to  take  no  in- 1 good  behaviour  and  punishing 


terest  In  this  bastard  state; 


bad  behaviour.  This  is  not  the 


anything,  serving  only  as  a cost  of  contracting  and  man- 
seemingly  “rational”  argu-  ning  a fence  between  Ireland 
ment  trotted  out  by  Orange  and  Ulster  and  policing  the 


• both  governments  share  the  case:  schools  reward  and  pun- 


by  a return  to  Christian  fun- 
damentals. What  we  need 
most  is  indeed  a language  of 


The  implication  is  that  Or-  supporters  and  apologists  to  waters  around  it 
ange  marchers  are  innocent  of  defend  their  actions.  Orange-  • all  transport  linirw  and  all 


ning  a fence  between  Ireland  class,  eating  sandwiches  in 
and  Ulster  and  policing  the  class,  forgetting  one's  games 


Isb  arbitrarily.  Talking  during  unanimity,  but  formal  reli- 
class,  eating  sandwiches  in  gion.  sectarian  almost  by  defi- 
class,  forgetting  one's  games  nition,  cannot  provide  this. 


any  desire  to  intimidate  Cath-  ism  is  ugly  and  vi 
olics;  they  just  forget  that  excuse  it 
areas  once  “true  blue”  have  Michael  Morgan, 
famed  a deeper  shade  of  na-  Belfast  BTU. 
tiona list  green. 

This  thesis  is  wrong  on  two  ^PO  explain  fa 
counts.  First,  the  sectarian  re-  I during  the  ms 
alignment  of  community  in  son  in  the  north  of 
Northern  Ireland  has  actually  the  people  cf  fa 
resulted  in  a decrease  in  the  Imagine  that  tl 
number  of  “flashpoints"  ere-  National  Party  pbu 
ated  when  Orange  march  through  Brixton  in 
routes  intersect  Catholic  com-  don  on  an  avera 
munitles.  But  this  decline  in  every  two  weeks 


kit  and  even  smoking,  are  not  Absolution  leads  to  the  morals 
intrinsically  “bad”  activities,  of  the  Inquisition  ami  of  the 


ism  is  ugly  and  vicious.  Don’t  economic  and  cultural  connec-  but  you  will  be  punished  for  Tel  Aviv  bus-bomber. 


tions  are  severed. 

Without  money  from  the 


doing  any  of  them. 

Schools  differentiate  in  per- 


BeKastBTU.  British  taxpayer  and  support  ceived  “worth"  of  pupils  also 

from  IRA  hardliners  in  the  quite  arbitrarily.  A child  may 

TO  explain  the  situation  south,  the  country  would'  be  overweight,  dyslexic,  deaf, 
during  the  marching  sea-  quickly  come  to  Its  senses.  It  black,  working-class  or  any 
may  Increase  the  suffering  of  number  of  a hast  of  things 


IRONICALLY,  new  restrictions  on  car- 
rying knives  game  into  force  on  Mon- 
day — the  same  day  that  the  mad, 
machete-wielding  man  caused  panic, 
terror  and  serious  injuries  to  three 


the  impossibility  of  making  schools 
completely  secure.  The  Wolverhampton 
school,  for  example,  was  regarded  by 
officials  as  relatively  secure  with  a site 
completely  enclosed  by  walls  and  fences 


son  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  let  may  Increase  the 
the  people  of  this  country  innocent  people,  but  has  any- 
imagine  that  the  British  one  a better  idea? 

National  Party  plans  to  march  HM  Keegan, 
through  Brixton  in  south  Lon-  London  N16. 

don  on  an  average  of  once  __ 

every  two  weeks  for  three  Letters  to  the  Edita 


Rob  Holland. 

7 Wistaria  Close. 

Birmingham  B31 1NP. 

MOST  Christians  would 
agree  that  two  aspects  of 


London  N16. 


black,  working-class  or  any  I Vlagree  that  two  aspects  at 
number  of  a host  of  things  our  moral  crisis  require  ur- 
which  teachers  consider  evt-  ' gent  attention:  the  undermin- 
dence  of  lack  of  worth;  the  ingcf  marriage  and  the  lack  cf 
idea  that  there  is  an  objec-  respett  for  human  life.  Wilt  Dr 
ttvely  “good"  pupil  is  entirely  Carey  ‘therefore  now  put  his 


opportunity  to  provoke  has  months,  and  that  local  resi- 


resulted  in  a renewed  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  marchers 
to  make  the  most  of  the  ones 
that  remain 

Second.  Orange  marches  are 


itenta  are  being  asked  to  ac- 
commodate this. 

Margaret  McMahon. 

Railton  Road, 

London  SE24. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER.  and  by  e-mafl 
to  Iettersrt2jguardian.co.uk.  We 
may  edit  them:  shorter  letters 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


spurious. 

I would  hesitate  even  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  what 
schools  offer  is  education, 
much  less  “moral”  education. 
What  schools  offer  is  condi- 


own  house  (of  bishops)  in 
order?  Will  be  lead  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a campaign  to  reverse  the 
laws  on  divorce  and  abortion? 
Such  Action  would  be  more 


children  and  three  adults  at  a Waiver-  — and  locks  on  inner,  as  well  as  outer. 


honing  in  the  Pavlovian  sense  beneficial  than  the  occasional 
— children  are  forced  into  res-  pious  exhortation. 


bampton  nursery  school.  The  new  Act 
makes  it  an  offence  to  carry  a knife 
onto  school  premises,  raises  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  carrying  an  offen- 
sive weapon,  and  gives  the  police  a new 
power  of  arrest  without  warrant.  On 
the  very  same  day  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  boosting  his  new  provision 
("if  you  carry  a knife  without  a valid 
reason  then  you  will  get  the  punish- 
ment you  deserve”),  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton attack  tragically  demonstrated  the 
limitations  of  the  law.  All  three  injured 
children  needed  operations  for  "disfig- 
uring head  injuries".  The  tragedy  was 
made  even  more  poignant  by  the  fact 
that  the  children  most  exposed  were 
attending  a teddy  bears’  picnic  — a pre- 
school party  designed  to  make  them  feel 
more  at  home  when  they  begin  school 
next  term. 

Wolverhampton  is  the  third  serious 
violent  incident  in  schools  within  a 
year.  The  official  inquiry  into  the  Dun- 


doors.  Moreover,  the  vulnerability  of 
schools  can  be  exaggerated.  There  are 
26,000  schools.  Three  have  suffered  life- 
threatening  violence  this  year.  Parents 
need  to  reassure  their  children  of  the 
low  risk  — far  lower  than,  walking 
along  a road  where  five  children  a week 
die.  Until  Dunblane,  only  seven  chil- 
dren under  16  were  murdered  a year. 
Children  smoking  behind  the  bike 
sheds  are  far  more  at  risk;  if  they 
continue  their  habit  into  adulthood 
they  stand  a one  in  two  chance  of  being 
killed  by  tobacco. 

Even  so,  teachers,  school  governors 
and  parents'  associations  are  right  to  be 
angry  at  the  inadequate  response  of 
ministers.  No  one  wants  schools  to  be 
turned  into  fortresses.  Yet  just  because 
no  school  can  be  made  totally  secure  is 
no  reason  to  delay  pushing  ahead  with 
measures  which  could  improve  secu- 
rity. A long  list  of  improvements  was 
produced  by  the  working  party  in  May 


Gun  law 


ONE  psychopath  + one 
infant  school  + one  gun  = 
17  dead.  One  psychopath  -*■ 
one  infant  school  + one 
machete  = 0 dead. 

“Guns  don't  kill.  People 
do.”  (I  never  was  very  good  at 
maths.) 

Roger  O'Keefe. 

Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge  CBS  OAG. 
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ponding  to  bells  at  regular  fa. 
tervals  like  salivating  dogs. 
What  schools  reward  is  not 
“goodness",  nor  even  espe- 
cially "intelligence”;  they 
reward  conformity.  Whatever 
it  is  you  are  meant  to  be  con- 
forming to  can  be  changed  as 
often  as  “they"  desire. 

Schools  operate  mainly  for 
parents  (and,  I would  offer, 
politicians)  who  do  not  actu- 
ally like  their  children  very 
much.  Education  and  morality 
appear  very  low  on  the  hierar- 
chy of  schooling  priorities. 
Andrew  Maries. 


D^-SSImbiS^iS  Hot  and  bothered  over  warming  S 

being  anti-British  sits  Myrtle  Street, 


being  anti-British  sits 
strangely  with  his  enthusias- 
tic description  of  the  German 
social  market  in  his  own  book 


I WAS  distressed  that  John 
I Mortimer  (Sweaty  socks  fa 


tic  description  of  the  German  I Mortimer  (Sweaty  socks  fa 
social  market  in  his  own  book  the  sun-dried  shires.  July  6) 
Modem  Conservatism,  and  of  should  have  adopted  his 


the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Japan.  And  there  is  nothing 


whimsical  tone  when  dealing 
with  global  warming.  The 


British  about  Willetts’s  own  flooding  of  the  world’s  fertile. 


Wane  massacre,  in  which  16  primary  — better  perimeter  fences,  closed  cir- 
school  children  and  one  teacher  died  in  cuit  television  surveillance  for  particu- 


March,  is  only  just  coming  to  a close  in 
Scotland  but  the  working  party  on 
school  security,  set  up  after  headmaster 


Jarly  vulnerable  schools,  fewer  entry 
points.  Ministers  agreed  to  the  package 
but  have  put  off  producing  any  funds 


gurus,  Hayek  and  Friedman. 
Does  the  nickname  “two 
brains”  have  anything  to  do 
with  a capacity  for  double- 
think or  being  two-faced? 
Lynne  Armstrong. 

18  Stanley  Avenue. 
Portsmouth  P03  6PN. 


Philip  Lawrence  was  stabbed  to  death  until  next  year.  More  pledges  to  step  up 
outside  his  west  London  school  last  protection  were  uttered  by  the  Prime 
December,  has  already  reported.  Educa-  Minister  yesterday.  Words  are  not 
tion  ministers  are  right  to  emphasise  enough.  Cash  is  what  is  needed. 

Chris  Patten  has  a party 

His  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  job  — but  which  one  exactly? 

CHRIS  PATTEN  is  governor  of  Hong  task  entrusted  to  him.  (He  is  being  paid 
Kong  for  another  356  days,  and  it  is  enough,  tax-free,  for  it).  More  to  the 
supposed  to  be  a full-time  job.  To  coin  a point,  as  a servant  of  the  Hong  Kong 
phrase,  he  is  still  batting  for  Hong  Kong  people,  he  owes  it  to  them. 

— yet  his  performance  on  Monday  in  Mr  Patten  may  say  that  he  cannot 
Brussels  might  suggest  otherwise.  Cor*  help  answering  questions  about  his 
rp.cnnndpnts  ripsrrihoH  him  as  serving  filturtL  But  he  is  a skilled  media  man* 


and  often  heavily-populated, 
deltas  and  a vast  incroxse  in 
the  central  arid  regions  of  the 
globe  are  a high  price  to  pay 
for  the  ability  of  Middle  Eng- 
land to  bask  in  a deckchair  in 
the  back  garden. 

In  the  early  1990s,  350  lead- , 
ing  scientists  published  a 


poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Liverpool  L693BX. 

John  Gummer  deserves 

praise  not  mockery  for  fulfill.  IT  IS  time  for  the  non-reli- 
ing  his  duty  as  Environment  Igious  (a  majority,  according 
Secretary  by  spelling  this  out  to  a recent  poll)  to  be  heard- 
and  preparing  us  for  the  inev-  why  should  our  children  have 
itable  necessity  of  us  all  hov-  fictions  and  fables  Ted  to  them 
fag  to  make  some  serious  ad-  daily,  as  if  they  were  unques- 


REGARDING  MPs  pay  "warning  to  humanity*  in  la  little  further  than  hLs  be-  religion  where  it  belong-  in 

rises  and  Princess  Diana’s  which  they  opined  that  man-  loved  Littlr  England,  ho  the  private  sphere,  not  in 

divorce  settlement,  may  I lund  has  around  30  years  to  might  have  wondered,  if  Eng-  school  assemblies 


justments  to  our  lifestyles. 
Robin  Maynard. 

Director.  Local  Campaigns. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

26  Underwood  Street, 

London  Nl  7JQ. 

I F John  Mortimer  had  looked 


tionable  truths,  when  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum  (eg  RE 
lessons)  teach  the  need  to  take 
a critical  approach?  Non-be- 
lievers and  members  of  non- 
Christian  faiths  should  use 
the  present  dehate  (Letters, , 
July  9)  to  begin  a move  to  put 


— vet  his  performance  on  Monday  in  Mr  Patten  may  say  that  he  cannot 
Brussels  might  suggest  otherwise.  Cor*  help  answering  questions  about  his 
respondents  described  him  as  serving  future.  But  he  is  a skilled  media  man- 
notice  that  he  would  "join  battle ...  for  ager  and  there  is  a very  simple  answer 
the  soul  of  the  party,”  and  stake  out  a which  he  should  be  using  now:  “I'm 
"leading  role”  in  it ’That  is  the  Conser-  sorry,  but  please  save  your  questions 
vative  Party  in  Britain,  not  the  Demo-  till  I board  my  yacht  on  July  1. 1997.” 
cratLc  Party  of  Hong  Kong,  far  less  the  Mr  Patten  is  seeking  to  gain  visa-free 
Communist  Party  of  China.  The  gover-  access  to  the  EU  for  Hong  Kong  resi- 
nor  has  his  eye  on  his  own  future  and  dents.  He  hopes  to  goad  jaded  con- 
he  does  not  mind  who  knows  it  sciences  in  Britain  so  that  we  will  not 

Mr  Patten  brought  a welcome  breath  wash  our  hands  of  Hong  Kong  in  a 
of  fresh  air  to  the  job.  Out  went  the  year's  time.  Rattling  on  about  British 


quote  Benefits  Agency  docu 
ment  1768  0102:  “How  much 
money  the  law  says  you  need 
io  live  on  each  week:  £28.80 
for  normal  living  expenses  ’’ 
Andrew  Henson. 

3 Ulwell  Road. 

Swanage. 

Dorset  BH19 1RY. 

ANTHONY  Sampson’s 

rather  peculiar  article 
(The  word  from  South  Africa 
is  love  me,  love  my  party. 
July  8)  contains  the  statement 
| that  “the  Times  had  long  sup- 
i ported  Buthelezi  through  its 
I correspondent  R \V  Johnson. 

I biographer  of  Buthelezi's 
l aide,  the  late  Rowley  Aren- 
stein". 

As  Anthony  perfectly  well 
| knows.  I am  not  a supporter 
of  Buthelezi.  It  is  also  untrue 
that  Mr  Arenstefa  was  ever 
an  aide  to  Buthelezi  and  nor 
have  I written  his  biography, 
though  1 plan  a larger  work  in 


| change  its  ways  fundamen- 
tally or  face  disaster  on  a 
global  scale  — not  least  be- 
cause of  global  warming. 
They  did  not  command  a 
whole  page  in  the  Guardian. 
Paul  Gompcrtz. 

Director.  Devon  Wildlife  Trust  1 
35-37  St  David's  Hill,  I 

Exeter.  Devon  EX4  4DA. 


land  is  going  to  be  like  Ute 
Loire  Valley,  France  with 
Spain's  climate,  and  Spain  a 
series  of  deserts,  what  on 
earth  is  Africa  going  to  he 
like. 

John  Bainbridge. 

■t  Slingley  Close,  Seaham, 
County'  Durham  SR"  0LH. 


the  private  sphere,  not  in 
school  assemblies. 

Jobn  Churchman. 

2(1  Norrington  Grove. 
Birmingham  B31  5NY. 


(Rev  Ft)  Francis  Bowzl 
St  Stephen's  Presbytery, 

29  Westbourne  Avenue, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 

Yorkshire  HU53HN. 

THE  clue  to  the  archbishop's 
little  tantrum  is  surely  fa 

that  figure  of  10  per  cent  of  the 

young  who  would  turn  to  the 
Church  for  moral  guidance 
The  huge  majority,  fa  other 
no  longer  wish  to  buy 
Dr  Carey’s  snake  oil 
The  churches  are  patriar- 
chal, homophobic,  backward- 
looking  institutions, 
apparently  unable  to  distm- 
guisb  between  religion  and 
morality.  How  about  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  way  fa  wtfleh  the 
churches  have  treated 
women?  Then  we  might  all. 

ssr oia- ««“  • 

Clare  Bainbridge. 

University  of  the  West 
of  England. 

C-oldharbour  Lane 
Bristol  BS16 1QY.  ’ 

|LlS  to  see  Leviti- 

icus  trotted  out  as  justifica- 
tion for  homophobia.  The 
authors  of  Leviticus  had  it  fa 
for  shellfish  too  (don’t  eat 
them)  but  few  evangelical 
clergy  would  refuse  a prawn 
cocktail  on  that  account. 

J IV I Farringdon. 

8 Hadland  Terrace. 

West  Cross,  Swansea. 


siey  close  .seaham.  A C ou  ii  try  Diary 

y Durham  SR"  0LH.  

| IDO  so  hope  John  Mortimer  caffs  dw^ridge^tlfe^loS  ai?d  ora^se  trough 

OHN  Mortimer  is  a well-  [ I enjoys  global  warming  as  oak  canopy  is  only  20  fS  SSJ?**  cIouds-  The  grano- 

as  he  says  he  will.  I can  high.  Each  of  these  old  oakV  ?? XT!  or  ErcaUite  rock-face 
iopel.tm.mip-,  to™.-  siting  mTlhm  the 


I OHN  Mortimer  is  a well-  I enjoys  global  warming  as  oak  canopy  is  only  20  £5  SL*  cioud?‘  ^ grano- 
U known  manufacturer  of  fic-  much  as  he  says  he  will.  I can  high.  Each  of  these  old  oakV  or  ErcaUite  rock-face 

tion.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  only  hope  he  manages  to  cm-  growing  out  Tthe  rS'  £t “ 
can  be  assessed  by  the  worlds  brace  the  skin  cancer,  flood-  stunted  and  wfadsweoL  is  ^ Wlth  only  a few 

best  scientists,  are  that  global  ing  and  new  diseases  with  unique  individual  of  maried  across  the 

warming  is  going  lo  bring  us  equal  readiness.  beautv.  The  nnin  *&res  a dea«teni„„ 


best  scientists,  are  that  global 
warming  is  going  lo  bring  us 
all  very  hard  times  indeed,  in 
particular  to  those  least 
equipped  to  deal  with  It  — the 


equal  readiness. 
Jacob  Yapp. 

10  Blythe  HUI. 
London  SE6-1UJ. 


Now  take  that,  Blanche 

MARK  Simpson's  attack  j for  a presenting  rol 
on  Gavtime  TV  t Provo-  show?  Simnson's  re 


peaked  hat  and  the  ceremonial  sword,  politics  merely  blurs  the  message  he  is 


in  came  the  pleasant  family 
highly-visible  daughters  mid  dogs.  But 


trying  to  make.  There  has  been  a simi- 
lar tendency,  in  dealing  with  China,  to 


there  is  a tradition  which  he  might  say  too  much  too  publicly.  He  is  a 


have  been  wiser  to  preserve.  As  a 
servant  of  the  Crown.  Mr  Patten  should 
commit  his  undivided  attention  to  trie 


politician  who  stepped  into  a diplomat's 
shoes:  Hong  Kong’s  misfortune  may  be 
that  it  needed  someone  in  between. 


have  I written  his  biography.  Iwlon  Gaytime  TV  (Provo- 
1 though  1 plan  a larger  work  in  cations.  July  8)  was  notable 
which  Arenstein  — a Marxist-  only  for  its  tone  of  blind. 
Leninist  to  his  dying  breath  bilious  rage.  The  piece  was 
— will  feature.  The  T irnes  has  punctuated  by  some  astonish- 
never  intimated  to  me  that  it  ingly  personal  abuse  directed 
supports  Buthelezi:  I would  at  the  show’s  presenters, 
be  extremely  surprised  to  Rhonn  Cameron  and  Bert 
hear  it.  Tyler-Moore,  much  of  it  about 

R W Johnson.  their  appearance. 

Director.  Does  the  Guardian  think 

Helen  Suztnan  Foundation.  such  abuse  is  ed  itorinlly  Justi- 
20 Cradock  Avenue.  fied?  Anri  ought  you  not  to 

Sanlam  Arena  :i.  Rosebank.  have  pointed  out  that  Simp- 
Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  son  himself  was  auditioned 


for  a presenting  role  on  the 
show?  Simpson's  real  prob- 
lem isn’t  so  much  with  Gay* 
time  TV  as  with  the  whole 


business  of  what  he  calls  “gay  Maybe  their  strange  myste 
identity".  What  a pity,  then,  nous  characters  persuaded 
that  he  should  inadvertently  him  to  spare  the  axe. 


beauty.  The  oaks  on  either  stillnessn^u  a,,  ^eadening 
flank  of  the  ridge  are  taller. 

maintaining  the  line  of  can-  floor  Surirte  1316  qUanY 
opy  and  sheltering  a low  un-  tawi?y  <»1 

derstorey  of  bill  berry  and  brarS?  ^ to  a 

wavy-hair  grass.  Much  of  the  he?^  SlSJSS, 

Ercall  was  last  coppiced  in  eves  15  her 

my  Rreat  uncle-  ^toh7aSrmboStiJ1’  and  we 

AJjWdks.  Bui  old  Aif  left  the  slant  tJSra  5*er  for  fa. 
ridge  oaks,  as  did  his  pntde-  in  i£rS2  ®h£  vanishes, 
cessors.  Maybe  he  thought  eysuckfe  016  hon- 

Umy  were  too  runty  to  e?cr  and  siraai  **** 

P”"  commercial  value,  path  nSiSL*?1™*  to  a 


have  revealed  himself  ns  one 


Rhonn  Cameron  and  Bert  of  its  most  stereotyped  mani- 
Tyler-Moore.  much  of  it  about  testations:  that  of  bitchy,  je.il- 


their  appearance. 

Does  the  Guardian  think 
such  abuse  is  editorially  Justi- 
fied? Anri  ought  you  not  to 
have  punted  out  that  Simp- 
son himself  was  auditioned 


ous  old  queen. 

Neil  Crombic. 

Series  editor.  GaytimeTV. 
Planet  2-1.  Thames  Guay. 
195  Marsh  Wall, 

London  £14  sSG. 


Maybe  their  strange,  myste-'  SSs  aW  ? for  *earS-  It 
rious  characters  persuaded  then  diw^n  3 °?,er  ridge, 
him  to  spare  the  axe.  iev  j 'es  down  into  a nl. 

These  are  enchanted  trees,  shoidir-hfeh  i!&en  , §lade. 

mor  r °?e  thnn  At  surrauntfa|hK  bEackeD 

end  of  the  ridge,  above  the  shfaThoUtec  1bIrch 
quarn’.  the  world  opens.  The  a s ?h  I ck  a n^rkness  falls, 
tt rekin  looms  with  its  mo-  bracken£»Jl  o Peaty  as 
safe  woodland  greens.  And,  a world  SS™Sometia,es-  “ 
across  the  plain  of  the  west,  extraorain-^  evei7thing  is 
Lriggion  nses  against  the  iSjJS  nothing  un- 
edge  of  the  sunset,  all  shafts  ^Ppens. 

PAUL  EVANS 


■i  — * ' 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Norman 


THE  phone  rings,  a fax 
arrives,  another 
phone  rings,  the  same 
fax  emerges  from  another 
machine  — yes,  it’s  Peter 
Bottomley.  the  excitable 
MPfor  Eltham,  in  one  of  his 
states.  This  time.  It's  the 
report  here  yesterday  that 

he  asked  for  a “Mg  fat  fee” 
of  £600  for  appearing 
briefly  on  a TV  show  on  Sun- 
day . Whether  or  not  he  de- 
nies this  is  unclear  from  the 
fox,  even  after  repeated 
readings,  for  theme  Is  not  a 
soul  at  this  newspaper  who 
speaks  fluent  Bolmondely. 
What  he  clearly  does  deny, 
though.  Is  ending  a phone 
conversation  without  say- 
ing goodbye.  Partly  In  the 
hope  of  avoiding  another 
House  of  Commons  de- 
nunciation (you  may  recall 
the  last  one,  and  the  confu- 
sion it  caused),  and  partly 
out  of  concern  for  bis  pov- 
erty, the  Diary  today 
launches  Holmondely 
Relief.  Foodstuffs,  oiofMwg 
(particularly  V-neck 
jumpers,  thick  woollen 
socks  and  bobble  hats),  and 
any  household  items  would 
be  appreciated.  Sounding 
relieved  yesterday  that  help 
is  cm  its  way,  poor  Bohnon- 
dely , the  gallant  little  Bel- 
gian of  his  day,  made  a 
request  that  his  first  food 
parcel  might  Include  Gen- 
tleman’s Relish.  • 


■■■ROUBLE  brews  In  the 
■ bitchy  world  of  pozzle- 
I setting.  In  his  News  of 
the  World  column,  Michael 
Winner  has  set  a conun- 
drum— the  old  chestnut,  hi 
fact,  about  the  man  hurt  hi 
a crash  In  which  his  father 
dies  who  is  taken  to  hospi- 
tal, where  the  surgeon  says; 
“X  can't  operate,  he’s  my 
son".  If  you  must  have  a 
clue,  the  puzzle  relies 
heavily  on  the  solver's  in- 
ability to  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  a female  surgeon. 
Some  may  think  it  a little 
outdated,  but  Michael 
doesn't ...  and  nor  does ' 
Gyles  Brandreth,  who  used 
It  in  his  OKrmnga«iHi«pn^i 
zle  page,  Brandreth’s  Brain- 
storm, a fortnight  ago. 

Gyles  won’t  like  it  a bit.  and 
he’s  not  pretty  when  he's 
angry.  Michael,  for  God's 
sake,  admit  the  plagiarism 
and  pray  for  mercy. 


Meanwhile,  a fox 
arrives  fromMi- 
chael’s  employee, 
John  Fraser  MA  ((ham). 
MPhil.  “I  was  a little  mod- 
est when  telUng  you  of  my 
experience  with  Mr  Win- 
ner," he  writes. “I  actually 
worked  for  him  first. tyfaen 
we  were  at  school  together 
' some  45yearsugol"  After' 
school,  Mr  Fraser  worked 
for  him ‘ ‘part-time,  joining 
him  foil-time  In 1967".  I . 
make  no  apologies  forspell- 
ing  it  out:  this  meiansthat  a 
sentient  being  has  spent  its 
entire  adult  life  in  the  ser- 
vice ofMr  Michael  Winner. 
Words  fail. 


MY  attempts  to  give 
definitive  guidance 
to  orthodox  Jews 
who  are  concerned  about  in- 
gesting shrimps  through 
fop  water  — Thames  Water 
has  received  57  complaints 
this  year— have  been 
mixed.  A spokeswoman  for 
the  Jewish  Board  ofDepur 
ttes  said:  “We  feel  we  cant 
comment."  However,  Da- 
yan David  Grynhauss,  a 
mb  hi  with  Eedassia,  a ko- 
sher authority  In  Stamford 
mii,  confirmed  that  “all 
Crustacea  big  enough  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye”  are. 
strictly  forbidden.  The 
rabbi  advises  all  concerned 
to  ‘tmt  a fine  piece  of  cotton 
over  the  tap  to  act  as  a fit  . 


I AM  intrigued  to  see  m 
the  limes  a large  picture 
ofldeal  Home  editor  ... 
SallyO’SuIlivan  with  her 
dog  Missiie.  Misaie  is  a poo- 
dle. Sally's  old  man,  mean- 
while. Is  our  old  friend 
Charlie  Wilson,  how . 
returned  to  Ms  role  as  one 
ofMonly  Montgomery’s  top 
Mirror  Group  henchmen 
after  his  hilarious  stint  edit- 
ing the  “Independent**.  So 
Gentleman  Charlie’s  dog  Is 
a poodle.  How  well  that  fits 
the  foy  Glaswegian's  care- 
folly  cultivated image.  Plo- 
tores  of  Charlie  andMIssie- 
ffftaHng  quality,  time  would 
be  most  welcome. 


MIRACLE  has  oc- 
A curred  in  South  Ane- 
^^tralia.  Pfigrhns  in 
their  thousand*  are  making 
their  way  to  a church  in 
Yfliyicalflla.  Adelaide,  after 
the  priest  described  seeing 


onthe  altar  wall; 


Queen  of  Hearts  is  no 
longer  on  the  cards 


[Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


AS  MISS  Lorelei  Lee 
once  discovered, 
English  introduc- 
tions are  a tricky 
business.  "I  mean  some  of  the 
girls  In  London  seem  to  be 
Ladies  which  seems  to  be  the 
opposite  of  a Lord.  And  some 
who  are  not  Ladies  are  honor- 
able. But  quite  a few  are  not 
Ladies  or  honorable  either, 
but  are  just  like  us,  so  all  you 
have  to  call  them  is  ’Miss’.” 

It’s  a useful  summary,  but 
more  detail  would  be  useful 
for  encounters  with  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood 
royal.  In  speech,  according  to 
a guide  called  Titles  And 
Forms  Of  Address,  you 
should  first  say  “Your  royal 
highness”,  and  subsequently 
“Ma'am.’’  Any  letter  should 
be  concluded,  *1  have  the  hon- 
our to  be  Sir  (or  Madam),  , 
Your  Royal  Highness’s  most 
humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant" In  hospital,  a deferen- 
tial groan  or  — for  those 
under  anaesthetic  — respect- 
ful exhalation,  is  considered 
quite  sufficient 
But  this  otherwise  invalu- 
able handbook  neglects  to 
offer  any  advice  on  the  cor- 
rect address  of  Former  Wives 


of1  the  Blood  Royal.  Tips 
abound  for  the  approved 
forms  of  prostration  before 
Former  Wives  of  Younger 
Sons  of  Marquesses:  Former 
Wives  of  Earls.  Former  Wives 
GfYounger  Sons  of  Earls,  and 
Former  Wives  of  Eldest  Sons 
of  Barons  — but  the  authors 
have  ignored,  or  deliberately 
dodged,  a problem  which  will 
soon  beset  us  all:  how  to 
address  the  Former  Wife  of  a 
Future  King 

Not  long  ago,  HRH  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  seemed  to 
fovour  the  innovative  title. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  Something 

— perhaps  a look  into  Alice's  , 
Adventures  In  Wonderland? 

— seems  to  have  changed  her 
mind.  None  of  us.  royal  or 
otherwise,  would  wish  to  be 
greeted  with  the  words, 
"Why,  they're  only  a pack  of 
cards,  after  all.  I needn't  be 
afraid  of  them!” 

Subsequently  HRH  Diana 
indicated  that  the  title  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  would 
meet  her  letter-heading 
needs.  This  seemed  to  repre- 
sent a distinct  and  welcome 
Shift  towards  pgaHfa»Hani«tm 

At  this  rate,  some  republicans 
hoped,  it  could  not  be  long  be- 
fore we  were  invited  to 
address  her  as  dtoyenne  even 
Comrade  Diana.  But  Diana 
has  apparently  changed  her 
mind.  Last  week  she  was 
pleading  with  the  Queen  to 
keep  the  precious  Initials 
HRH. 

The  spectacle  of  the  unfet- 
tered Sarah  Ferguson  may 
well  have  weighed  with  Her 
Majesty-  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  their  young  high- 


nesses, the  Queen’s  grand- 
sons, who  might  feel  lowered 
in  public  esteem  without  a 
mother  of  equal  loftiness. 

But  all  we  know  of  this  ex- 
change is  that  the  Queen  de- 
scribed the  matter  as  “very 
difficult".  Much  as  Her  Majes- 
ty might  thrill  to  the  sight  of  a 
humbled.  de-HRH’d  Diana 
grovelling  at  the  hem  of  Prin- 
cess Michael  of  Kent  she 
must  be  aware  of  the  danger 
that  meritoriousness  presents 
to  royalty,  indeed  to  the 
whole  aristocratic  edifice. 
One  wonders  if  she  already 
regrets  stripping  the  ludi- 
crous Ferguson  of  her  title. 
For  if  Fergie’s  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure has  left  her  unworthy  of 
our  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vice, why  should  we  continue 
to  fawn  before  HRH  Princess 
Margaret?  If  Diana  is  to  be  de- 
bighnessed  for  her  adultery 
and  indiscretion,  why  should 
her  husband  escape  the  same 
fete? 

Some  commentators  have 
speculated  that  Diana’s  con- 
tinued HRH-ness  may  be 
made  contingent  on  her  con- 
tributing, meekly,  to  the 
greater  royal  causa.  But  this 
stricture  could  only  Invite  a 
closer  evaluation  of  the  whole 
pack  of  cards,  in  which  status 
might  become  performance- 
related,  and  pay  measured 
against  probity. 

Far  better,  from  the  Wind- 
sors’ point  of  view,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  distribution  of  titles  as 
an  arbitrary  and  irrevocable 
gift,  and  to  exploit  the  limit- 
less deference  which  the 
English  still  reflexively  offer 
to  their  titular  betters.  Out- 


side the  royal  family  there 
has  been  little  demand  for  Di- 
ana to  be  de-highnessed,  in- 
deed her  desire  to  keep  every 
privilege  conferred  to  her  by 
marriage  has  been  treated  as 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world. 

The  public  no  more  expects 
Diana  willingly  to  relinquish 
her  status,  than  it  expects  the 
Queen  to  reject  her  sover- 
eignty, Prince  Charles  to  sur- 
render his  claim  to  the 
throne,  or  the  hereditary 
peers  to  troop  submissively 
from  the  HOuse  of  Lords.  On 
the  contrary,  the  few  peers 
and  baronets  who  abjure 
their  hereditary  titles  are 
subjected  to  more  popular  as- 
tonishment and  hostility  t^p 
those  who  mechanically 
accept 

Tony  Blair  likes  to  tease  the 
nobility  with  the  occasional 

Who  would  take  a 
second  gulp  of 
Duchy  Original  If 
this  horrid 
concoction  were 
not  manufactured 
by  a prince? 

tirade  against  accidents  of 
birth  in  the  legislature.  But 
one  of  the  only  firm  state- 
ments in  New  Labour,  New 
Ltfe  for  Britain  is  the  guaran- 
tee that  Britain  will  continue 
to  be  a subject  race:  "We  have 
no  plans  to  replace  the  mon- 
archy”. Equally  reassuring, 
for  our  five  grades  of  peers,  is 
the  news  that  Blair's 
reformed  House  of  Lords,  will 
continue  to  use  feudal  titles, 
which  can  only  sustain  the 
credibility  of  the  whole,  an- 
tique system. 

Besides,  a vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Is  among  the  least  of 
the  perks  of  aristocratic  pedi- 
gree. A title  is  a positional 
good,  whose  worth  depends 
on  scarcity  and  the  awe  it  in- 


spires. Nobody,  one  suspects, 
would  take  a second  gulp  of 
Duchy  Original  fruit-drink  if 
this  horrid  concoction  were 
not  manufactured  by  a Prince 
of  the  Blood  RoyaL  And  why 
else  would  anyone  buy  one  of 
Lady  Palumbo’s  tapestry 
handbags,  the  Duke  of  Bsc- 
deuch's  Malt  Whisky,  car  foe 
Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
paintings  of  pugs? 

Just  as  Lloyd  George’s 
knock-down  sale  of  peerages 
did  nothing  to  diminish  popu- 
lar sycophancy,  the  high 
prices  now  paid  at  auction  for 
unwanted  "lead  of  the  man- 
or” titles,  confirms  rather 
than  subverts  the  value  still 
attaching  to  an  aristocratic 
handle.  “Real”  aristocrats 
may  snubbingly  insist  that  a 
ready-made  lordship  carries 
no  advantage  in  their  society, 

but  once  Inscribed  on  credit 
card  and  letterhead,  will  the 
unenlightened  insist  on  the 
difference? 

The  ease  with  which 
"Lady”  Rosemary  Aberdour 
duped  a charity  out  of  £2.7m 
suggests  that  those  who  part 
with  £40,000  for  a lordship 
will  find  it  a cheap  price  fix: 
deference. 

But  to  condemn  those  up- 
starts who  Inventor  buy  their 
positions,  is  to  suggest  that 
the  possessors  of  inherited 
titles  or  life-peerages  have 
some  genuine  on  our 

respect  At  bottom,  is  a real 
aristocrat  more  impressive 
than  a pretender?  Would  a 
sham  Duke  of  Marlborough 
or  imitation  Lord  Lichfield  be 
ippg  estimable  the  au- 

thentic, hereditary  article? 

The  concern  surrounding 
Diana's  future  handle  is  a dis- 
piriting reminder  of  the  en- 
during respect  for  arbitrarily 
bestowed  titles  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  merit  and 
attach  to  no  virtue.  Think:  do 
you  actually  believe  that  a 
title,  of  itself;  raises  one  per- 
son's value  above  everybody 
Oise’s?  If  not,  there  is  no 
reason  to  pay  it  any  lip  ser- 
vice at  alL  Former  Wives  of 
the  Blood  Royal  are  just  like 
us.  All  you  have  to  call  them 
is  Miss. 


We  need  MPs 
to  make  a 
pay  sacrifice 


Bob  Tyrrell 


1 1 * Iris 


increase  for  the  typical  back- 
bencher of  almost  SO  per  cent, 
to  £43,000.  For  the  Prime  Min- 


£84,000  to  £143,000. 
fYom  one  point  of  view  it  is 


increases.  MPs  pay  has  not 
kept  pace  with  inflation  in  the 
last  30  years,  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  would  go  only 
part  of  the  way  to  restore  Its 
real  level.  Many  MPs  work 
100-hour  weeks  and  suffer 


this  and  the  constant  public 
scrutiny.  And  it  is  becoming 


of  high  status  and  public  es- 


But  from  another  perspec- 


fn  Parliament  were  to  be  seen 
to  award  themselves  these 


circulating,  and  by  which 
people  can  feel  rewarded.  The 
social  capital  that  acts  as  the 
buffer  between  the  hard  edges 
that  exist  in  the  social  and 
economic  system  is  being  de- 
pleted, and  life  will  be  less 
pleasant  for  its  loss.  This 
social  capital  is  the  stuff  on 

which  friendship  is  built  and 


on  which  trust  depends.  There 
is  a lot  of  it  about  when  people 
use  words  like  "vocation”, 
“duty”  and  “loyalty”  to  de- 
scribe why  they  behave  as 
they  do. 

You  might  say  I sound  like 
an  old  buffer.  Think  of  the 
benefits  that  are  all  the  time 
accruing  from  rational  behav- 
iour and  transactional  think- 
ing. Without  it  we  would,  still 
have  public-sector  bodies 
talking  about  "passengers” 
and  “patients”  as  if  they  owed 
the  people  working  in  these 
organisations  a living  — and 
unresponsive  to  their  needs 
as  "customers”.  And  the  voca 
tional  callings,  such  as  medi 
cine,  sport,  teaching  and 
maybe  after  tonight,  politics 
would  still  be  allowing  them 
selves  to  be  down-trodden. 

And  yet  I still  have  worries 
about  a society  that  tries  too 
hard  to  organise  itself  on 
rational  lines.  We  need 
groups  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  narrowly  defined,  mone- 
tary-Interests  to  reassert  the 
legitimacy  for  the  rest  of  us  of 
acting  from  higher  motives.  A 
selfless  gesture  by  MPs  could 
prove  a critical  tactical  move 
in  a strategic  agenda  to 
rebuild  our  social  capital. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 
We  might  be  optimistic  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's campaign  to  get  people 
to  think  about  their  moral  ob- 
ligations will  spontaneously 
engage  the  public  imagination 
and  begin  to  change  behav- 
iour. I have  word  that  this 
campaign  could  soon  become 
ecumenical,  with  the  Chief 
Rabbi  stepping  Into  foe  ring. 
But  wiftiout  secular  authori- 
ties such  as  MPs  (and  others 
in  the  public  limelight)  “walk- 
ing the  talk”,  such  arguments 
would  be  easy  to  dismiss.  • 


■Nfc  OME  may  argue  that  the 
^Nterational  organisation  of 
%&avr  society  has  still  fur- 
ther to  go  and  that  we  should 
continue  to  develop  scientific 
criteria  by  which  jobs  are 
evaluated  and  rewarded.  This 
would  imply  a return  to  In- 
comes policies.  This  is  nei- 
ther remotely  likely  under 
governments  of  any  complex- 
ion, nor  desirable,  hr  a world 
as  rapidly  changing  as  ours,  a 
central  agency  could  not  clas- 
Xess  often  about  their  1 slfy  (let  alone  assess  the 
worth  of)  the  occupations 
comprising  our  economy. 

In  the  absence  of  individ- 
ual, morally  inspired 
restraint,  that  leaves  still 
higher  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment as  the  only  alternative 
disciplining  mechanism.  It  is 
the  least  desirable  of  the  alter- 
natives . . . but  also  the  one  I 
suspect  most  likely  to  result 
from  the  events  set  in  train  by 
a vote  for  increases  tonight 


This  week’s  protestations  of  historicai  continuity  by  Orange  Order  marchers,  argues 
Fintan  O’Toole,  have  little  to  do  with  the  past  but  everything  to  do  with  the  present 

Clockwork  Orange 


New  Internationalist  maiiazinc 


IGHTY  years  ago 
this  week,  as  the 
portadown  News 
reported  three  days 
later . on  July  15 
1916,  “tEor  the  first  time  within 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
. Orangeman,  in  Portadown 
there  was  no  demonstration 
in  connection  with  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle - of  the 
Boyne”. 

The  local  Orange  lodges, 
complying  with,  the  request  of 
file  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland. 
canreflM  their  parade  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  men  of 
the  Ulster  Division  who  were 
dying  in  their  thousands  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  In- 
stead, 'in  a . “vary  solemn  and 
impressive”  church  service, 


souls,  of  the  dead,  reflected  on 
theirxMmmunity's  sense  of  ir- 
reparable loss,  and . went 
quietly  home.  They  recog- 
nised,.in  other  words,  that, 
there;  are-  circumstances  in 
which  it  Is  much  more  hnpor- 
rtant  to  keep  faith  with  the 
present  than  to  re-enact  the  ' 
past.  • 

They  could  do  this  "because, 
in  sptte  af  the  horrors  of  foe 
Soimne,  JJlster.  Protestantism 
in  l916had  a sense  of  identity  > 
aimhurposfi  yigorot#  enough ; 
hot 'to  be  threatened  by  the 
m&fa,absepce  of  an-  annual 


traditions;  "We  have  been 
marching  from  that  church 
fix1  189  years."-  They  have 
painted  themselves  and  their 
institution  as  historical  au- 
tomatons, clockwork  men 
who  were  wound  up  189  years 
ago  and  set  in  motion  down 
the  Garvaghy  Road. 

. The  knowledge  that  vio- 
lence and  possibly  death 
would  result  from  their 
actions,  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  Ulster  Unionist 
leader  David  Trimble,  they 
were  creating  “a  very  danger- 
ous situation”-  for  the  whole 
of  Northern  Ireland,  could  do 
nothing  to  alter  a predestined 
tradition. 

This. view  of  their  own 
relationship  to  history  has  lit- , 
tie  to  do  with  the  past  and 
everything  to  do  with  the 
present.  If  they  had  chosen 
genuinely  to  repeat  the  past, 
they  might  have  done  what 
their  forefathers  did  in  1916, 
placing  the  needs  ctf  the  pres- , 
ent  above  the  abstract  pursuit 
of  historical  continuity. 

They  might  have  changed 
their  route  to  take  account  of , 
the  changed  reality  of  sectar- 
ian geography,  arid  acknowl- 
edged that  the  real  tradition 
of  foe  Orange  Order  itself  is 
precisely  one  of  adapting  the 
symbols  .of  foe  past  to  the 


19th  century  point  to  one  of 
thu  fundamental  facts  of  Or- 
angeism:  that  far  from  being  a 
continuous  link  with  the  past, 
it  has  mattered  to  most  Ulster 
Protestants  only  at  times  , of 
political  uncertainty.  The  late 
19fo  century  was  one  such 
time.  The  middle  of  the  nine- 
ties is  another. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Or- 
ange Order  has  been  about, 
not  re-enacting  history,  but 
re-inventing  it  The  Order  did 
not  come  out  of  William  of  Or- 
ange’s famous  victory  over 
James  n at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  but  from  a 
much  less  epic  skirmish..  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond,  a glori- 
fied sectarian  row  at  a County 
Armagh  crossroads  in  1795.  It 
was  inspired,  not  by  the  his- 
torical reality  of  William  of 
Orange,  but  by  the  need  to 
give  the  sanction  of  the  past 
to  contemporary  events.  Its 
founders  were  embattled 
people  forging  a weapon  for 
present  conflicts. 


■■  am  JBHAT  they  con- 
rn  M strutted  was  an 

IIU  institution  with 

two  great 
WM.  strengths.  One, 
embodied  in  initiation  rituals 
and  unseen  by  outsiders,  is  a 
way  of  giving  a Biblical  reso- 
nance to  the  often  squalid 
realities  of  sectarian  competi- 
tion. Anthony  Buckley  of  the 
Ulster  Folk  Museum,  who  has 
had  more  access  to  foe  secret 
rituals  than  most  outsiders, 
notes  that  most  of  foe  Biblical 
texts  used  in.  them  emphasise , 
a common  situation:  “that  of : 
an  individual  or  group  living 
in  a foreign  land  or  among 
sinners  or  heathens’*. 

The  texts  alluded  to  on  ban- 
ners in  emblems  and  rit- 
uals "provide  object,  lessons 
in  bow  the  Israelites  and  later 


JJoIaUV~  i 

Eighty  years  later,  the  op- 
posite is  the:  case.  The- Or- 
anpwiwff  of  Pqrtadowu  can- 
not agree  even-  to  a.  minor  ( 
alteration  in  the  route  of  their, 
parade  because,  .in  a real 
sense,  the  symbols  of  their 
religious  and'  political  faith 
are  all  they  have  Mt.  . 

All  this  week,  during  , the 
standoff  outside.  Wrtadown, 
Orangeman,  have  spoken 
taosifn-and  again  about  tlm.ttn- 


' ' The  /best  way  to  misunder- 
stand the  Orange  marchers, 
indeed,  is  to  take  at  face  value 
foefr  own  protestations  of  his- 
torical continuity.  Most  of  the 
trappings  df  foe  Orange  pa- 
rade — the.  howler  hats,  the 


: passm^-  df 'T^bkttlons  after 
. marches,'  even;  -foe  use  of  the 
Tambeg“drum,^  are  little 
more  than  a'cenfary  old,  and 
were  not  used'189  years  ago  in 
. Portadown  aranywhere  else.  i 
. Their  origins  in'  the  late  , 


| the  Jews  dealt  with  a-  very 
similar  situation  of  having  in- 
herited a promised  land 
which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  somebody  else”.  The  ideal 
they  inculcate  is  that  of  men 
who  have  been  tried  and 
tested,  tempered  for  the  bard 
struggle  for  survival  in  a 
harsh  political  landscape.  The 
Garvaghy  Road,  to  religious 
Orangemen,  is  a local  version 
of  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

The  other  great  strength  of 
Orange  ism  is  its  ability  to 
present  an  appearance  of 
unity  at  times  of  division 
within  both  Ulster  Protestant- 
ism and  Ulster  Unionism.  It  is 
easily  forgotten  that  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland  incorpo- 
rates dozens  of  competing 
churches,  and  that  it  has 
often  beer  riven  with  bitter 
divisions  between  Presbytert 
ans  and  Episcopalians. 

The  success  of  the  Orange 
Order  in  mediating  div- 
isions is  the  reason  Orange 
men  ara  often  completely  sin- 
cere when  they  say  that. one 
of  the  pillars  of  their  institu- 
tion is  religious  tolerance. 

It  is  easy,-  watching  the 
nakedly  anti-Catholic  bigotry 
on  display  at  Portadown  and 
elsewhere,  to -deride  foie  as 
hypocrisy,  but  it  has  a foun- 
dation in  fret  The  Order 
really  is  experienced  by  many 
Protestants  as-a  social  space 
in  Which  religious  and  Hass 
differences  can  be  set  aside. : 
Behind  the  dogged  .insistence 
on  preserving  what  are  be- 
lieved to  he  traditional  Or- 
ange practices  fe  the  fear  that, 
without  foe  Order,  Protes- 
tantism itself  could  collapse 
into  a multitude  of  sects  and 
factions. 

The  danger  of  disunity, 
moreover,  has  seldom  been  so 
obvious.  The  once  formidable 
monolith  of  Ulster  Unionism 


has  fractured.  At  the  elections 
for  the  Northern  Ireland 
Forum  in  May,  no  fewer  than 
five  Unionist  parties  won 
seats.  As  well  as  the  long- 
standing division  between  the 
Official  and  Democratic 
Unionists,  there  are  now  the 
two  parties  associated  with 
the  loyalist  paramilitaries 
and  Robert  McCartney’s  secu- 
larising UK  Unionists. 

The  depth  and  ferocity  of 
these  divisions  was  on  public 
display  at  the  opening  of  the 
negotiations  last  month,  with 
Paisley  and  McCartney  accus- 
ing^ Trimble  of  selling  out  the 
Union,  and  flw  loyalist  fringe' 
parties  accusing  the  other 
Unionist  parties  of  conspiring 
to  exclude  them.  Never  before 
has  Unionism  betel  so  openly 
divided  within  itself. 

The  appeal  of  foe  Orange 
Order  as  a symbol  of  Protes- 
tant and  Unionist  unity  is,  in 
this  contest,  obvious.  The 
raflying-call  from  Portadown 
may  be  based  on  a spurious 
notion  even  of  Orange  tradi- 
tion itself  but  it  revivifies  foe 
SimpUtying  myth  of  a stead- 
fast people  defending  its  an- 
cient rights. 

-David  Trimble  and  others 
in  foe  Unionist  Leadership 
must  know  how  thin  this  illu- 
sion really  is.  Even  if  the  Or- 
angemeu  win,  the  prize  for 
victory— the  futile  gesture  of 
walking  down  a street  pro- 
tected by  ranks  of  armed 
policemen — is  pathetic. 

When  such  symbols  take  on 
such  importance  for  their 
own  sake,  it  is  dear  that  foe 
confident  unity  of  purpose 
they  are  meairt  to  be  symbols 
cf  realty  is  a thing  off  the  past 

Fintan  O’Toole  is  a columnist 
with  The  Irish  Times  and  author 
of  Black  Hole,  Green  Card:  The 
Disappearance  Of  Ireland 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Raaj  Kumar 


Prince 
of  heart 
strings 


THE  SCREEN  image 
of  Raaj  Kumar,  who 
has  died  aged  68, 

created  two  popular 
myths  amongst  In- 
dian filmgoers.  For  four 
decades  his  fair  skin,  chaste 
Urdu,  elegant  bearing  and 
deep,  resonant  voice  led  many 
to  believe  that  he  was  a de- 
scendant of  a Muslim  royal 
family,  while  his  image  as  a 
man  who  nobly  sacrificed  his 
love  for  the  sake  of  a brother 
or  friend  in  hits  like  Waqt 
(Time.  19651,  Knajal  (Kohl, 
1965)  and  Mere  Huzoor  (My 
Lord,  1968)  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  remained  a 
bachelor. 

The  reality  was  that  Kumar 
was  bom  a Hindu  Kashmiri 
brahmin,  Kulbhushan  Nath 
Pandit,  in  Sialkot  in  what  is 
now  Pakistan.  He  was  happily 
married  with  children. 

Kumar's  entrance  into  films 
was  nearly  as  dramatic  as  the 
roles  be  played.  He  was  a 
Bombay  police  officer  and 
while  investigating  a theft  at 
the  home  erf  Urdu  writer  and 
actress  Ismat  Chughtai,  his 
voice  so  affected  Chughtai 
that  she  arranged  his  debut  in 
1950  in  “BoUyYrood”  — the 
Bombay  film  industry  — 
through  her  filmmaker  hus- 
band. Shaheed  Latif. 


Ralph  Carr 


Kumar  acted  in  more  than 
60  films,  and  two  classics  — 
Mehboob  Khan’s  Mother  India 

(1957)  and  Kama!  Amrohi’s 
Pateezah  (The  Pure.  1971)  — 
won  him  a place  in  the  annals 
of  Indian  cinema.  Questions 
about  him  are  often  included 
in  the  Indian  TV  movie  trivia 
quiz,  Bollywood  or  Bust. 

Mother  India  is  an  epic, 
comparable  with  Gone  with 
the  Wind.  Here,  Kumar  plays 
an  exploited  Indian  farmer 
who  loses  both  hands  while 
removing  a massive  stone 
from  a tract  of  infertile  land. 
The  film  documents  the  sei- 
zure of  the  rural  poor's  land 
by  money-lenders  after  inde- 
pendence. It  also  documents 
the  struggle  of  the  common 
people  for  dignity  and  how  tile 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  tradi- 
tional Indian  mother — played 
by  Nargis  Dutt  — has  held 
Indian  society  together. 

It  was  Yash  Chopra’s  1965 
blockbuster  Waqt  in  which 
Kumar  played  a thief,  that 
made  Wm  a popular  star.  The 
film's  dialogue  Is  still  mim- 
icked by  dnephiles. 

Then,  in  1971  came  Pakee- 
zah,  director  Ramal  Amrohi’s 
dream  project  It  had  been 
nearly  a in  the  making, 
partly  because  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Amrohi  from  his  wife. 


Engineering  the 
way  to  victory 


THE  VALUE  and  valour 
of  logistical  support 
troops  in  the  front  line 
was  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  wartime  career  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ralph  Carr  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has 
died  aged  82. 

Carr  led  a charmed  life  in 
the  Mediterranean  campaigns 
of  North  Africa.  Greece,  the 
Levant  and  Normandy,  only  to 
be  all  but  killed  by  his  own 
side  in  the  last  phase  of  the 
war,  when  the  RAF  mistaX- 
enly  bombed  his  unit  in  north 
Germany. 

Carr  was  born  in  Burma 
where  his  officer  father  and 
mother  were  stationed  before 
the  first  world  war.  He  went 
from  Repton  school  to  the 
army  academy  at  Woolwich 
and  was  commissioned  into 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1934. 
He  completed  his  engineering 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1936 
and  was  posted  to  Palestine, 
then  a British  mandate,  dur- 
ing a period  of  ArabJewlsh 
unrest 

In  the  Middle  East  Carr  saw 
front  line  and  staff  service  in 
the  headlong  drive  to  force  (he 
Italians  out  of  North  Africa, 
earning  an  unusually  early 
MBE.  The  campaign  would 
have  ended  in  triumph  in  1941 
but  for  Churchill's  disastrous 
decision  to  divert  large  forces 
to  the  defence  of  Greece. 

Carr  and  his  sappers  blew 
up  viaducts  and  mined  roads, 
but  could  only  delay  the  inexo- 
rable southward  advance  by 
the  blitzkrieg  experts  of  the 
Wehrmacht  By  May  he  was 
back  in  Alexandria. 


Birthdays 

James  Aldridge,  author,  7& 
Tony  Baldry,  minister  of 
state.  Agriculture.  Fisheries 
and  Food.  46;  Stephen  Bell, 
economist.  43;  Tommy  Car- 
mody.  Jockey,  46;  Lisa  Cole- 
man, actresss.  26;  Prof  Lord 
Desal  economist  56;  John 


In  June  he  led  his  engineers 
into  a bitter  struggle  against 
the  Vidiy  French,  helping  a 
mixed  bag  of  Free  French, 
Commonwealth  and  French 
colonial  units  to  overcome  col- 
laborationist forces  in  Syria 
and  Lebanon.  By  the  time 
Carr  returned  to  North  Africa 
in  autumn  1942,  Rommel’s 
Afrika  Korps  bad  undone  the 
good  work  of  18  months  ear- 
lier and  was  poised  to  attack 
Egypt  Now  a major,  Carr  was 
given  command  of  a new  RE 
unit  the  2lst  Field  Squadron, 
which  preceded  the  infantry 
Into  battle,  mounting  an  in- 
tense mine-clearing  operation 
to  facilitate  a major  advance, 
part  of  the  battle  of  El  Ala- 
mein  in  October  1942.  For  this 
dangerous  task  under  massive 
artillery  fire.  Carr  won  his 
first  DSO  in  the  field. 

After  foe  Eighth  Army's  vic- 
tory under  General  Bernard 
Montgomery.  Carr  stayed  on 
for  the  operations  which 
crushed  foe  Axis  forces  be- 
tween the  British  from  foe 
east  and  the  Americans,  who 
had  landed  to  the  west  in  Mo- 
rocco in  November  1942.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  foe 
North  African  campaign.  Carr 
was  wounded  for  the  first  time 
when  he  trod  on  a German 
mine  during  clearance  opera- 
tions. Luck  and  training  saved 
him  from  permanent  injury. 

Convalescing  from  his  leg 
wounds.  Carr  returned  to  Brit- 
ain in  November  1913  — only 
to  be  sent  off  to  train  for  15- 
Day,  when  his  unit  was  at- 
tached to  the  famous  51st 
(Highland)  Division.  Carr  sur- 


D unlop,  racehorse  trainer.  57: 
Winnie  Ewing,  president. 
Scottish  National  Party. 
67;Stephen  Hickey,  principal. 
Civil  Service  College.  47;  Lord 
Lambton.  former  Conserva- 
tive minister.  74;  Prof  Ian 
Lucas,  agriculturalist  70;  Sir 
Christopher  “Kit”  McMa- 
hon, economist,  69;  John 
Afotson.  sports  commentator. 


An  Indian  epic . . - Kumar  (right)  in  one  ofhis  most  snccesful  films.  Mehboob  Khan’s  Mother  India,  1957  photograph:  bfi 


the  film’s  female  star,  Meena 
KumarL  Here.  Kumar  played 
foe  scum  of  an  upper-class 
Muslim  femQy  who  abandons 
everything  to  marry  a courte- 
san played  by  KumarL  The  au- 
dience greeted  every  dramatic 
intervention  by  Kumar  with 
thunderous  applause,  the 
film’s  sweeping  score  came 
from  foe  maestros  Ghulam 
Mohammed  and  Naushad,  and 
apart  from  Kumar’s  acting. 


Man  of  action . . . Carr 

vived  foe  hard  struggles  for 
Normandy  and  southern  Hol- 
land, as  wen  as  foe  German 
Army’s  last  offensive  in  foe 
Ardennes  at  the  end  of  1944 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine. 
He  won  foe  bar  to  his  DSO  for 
leading  the  successful  con- 
struction of  a bridge  over  a 
river  while  under  constant 
and  heavy  bombardment 

As  the  Highlanders  ad- 
vanced north  and  east  across 
the  north  German  plain. 
Carr’s  men  cleared  minefields 
for  the  infantry'-  In  February, 
the  sappers  were  for  enough 
ahead  of  foe  division  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  German 
front  line  by  foe  RAF.  which 
bombed  them.  Carr  was  hit  in 
the  head  by  shrapnel  and  lay 
in  a coma  for  a month. 

Saved  from  death  by  a 
series  of  brain  operations, 
Carr  tried  to  resume  his  army 
career  in  staff  posts,  but 
repeated  spells  in  hospital 
forced  him  to  retire  with  a dis- 
ability pension  in  1951 . 

He  was  able  to  take  up  farm- 
ing and  also  wrote  his  war- 
time memoirs,  published  in 
1994.  when  he  was  80.  He 
leaves  two  daughters. 


Dan  van  d«r  Vat 


Henry  Ralph  Carr,  soldier,  born 
March  14.  1914:  died  June  19 
1996 


51;  Sir  Leslie  Porter,  former 
chairman.  T«cn.  76.  Brian 
Priestley,  jazz  musician.  50. 
Sir  Wyn  Roberts.  Conserva- 
tive MP.  66:  Reg  Smythc. 
(Andy  Cappi  cartoonist.  79; 
Gavin  Strang.  Labour  MP. 
Sfc  Josephine  Veasey.  mezzo- 
soprano.  opera  singer.  66.  Vir- 
ginia Wade,  tennis  commen- 
tator. 51. 


•Kumari’s  death  — immedi- 
ately after  the  film’s  release  — 
made  Pokeezoh  a super  ML 
Although  sr  boat-office  cer- 
tainly. Kumar  was  notorious 
for  pressuring  screenwriters 
to  change  scripts  to  boost  his 
role,  which  often  killed  file 
projects.  He  was  also  famous 
for  his  party  pranks;  it  was 
said  that  he  would  — deliber- 
ately or  inadvertently  — ask 
young  stars  who  they  were 


Peter  Dorrell 


and  what  they  did  they  did  for 
a living. 

His  peak  years  as  a star 
were  in  foe  1960s  and  early 
1970s.  with  popular  dramas 
and  love  stories  like  DU  Apna 
am  Preet  Parai  (One’s  Heart. 
Someone  Else's  Love)  In  I960, 
DU  Ek  Mcmdir  (The  Heart  Is  A 
Temple,  1963),  Neel  Kama l 
(Bine  Lotos)  five  years  later 
and  Beer  Raanjha  in  1970.  He 
lost  his  touch  in  later  years, 


appearing  in  fUrn*  devoid  <rf 
the  old  magic.  One  of  his  last 
appearances  was  in  Subhash 
Ghai’s  1991  blockbuster  Saw 
dagar  (Trader).  It  bombed  at 
foe  box  office. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 


LaBt  Mohan  JosMI 


Raaj  KUmar,  film  star,  bom  Octo- 
ber 8. 1927;  died  July  3. 1996 


Monumental  imagery 
P 


ETER  DORRELL,  who 
'has  died  aged  68,  com- 
bined his  interest  in 
archaeology,  photography 
and  geography  as  lecturer  in 
archaeological  photography 
at  the  London  Institute  of  Ar- 
chaeology. He  was  a great 
photographer  whose  imagina- 
tive eye  for  composition  made 
even  the  most  dull  archaeo- 
logical detail  look  exciting. 
His  1989  Photography  in 
Archaeology  and  Conservation 
will  long  be  the  standard  text- 
book on  the  subject 

Dorrell's  career  began  in 
wartime  Fleet  Street  as  a pro- 
cess photographer.  Postwar 
National  Service  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  introduced  him  to 
foe  Near  East  which  would 
become  his  particular  inter- 
est He  then  took  a geology 
and  geography  degree  at  Birk- 
beck  College  while  renewing 
his  involvement  with  the 
Unity  Theatre,  where  he  had 
acted  and  directed  during  foe 
war.  He  later  married  Sheila, 
another  cast  member. 

With  Sheila  he  attended 
Gordon  Childe’s  classes  at  the 
Institute  of  Archaeology.  Dor- 
rell's aptitude  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  osteologist 
Ian  C-ormvall,  one  of  foe  great 
figures  in  environmental  j 


archaeology,  who  recognised 
his  potential  to  combine  a 
professional  knowledge  of 
photography  with  a then  ama- 
teur interest  in  archaeology. 

Cornwall  employed  him  as 
site  photographer  on  his  Tor 
Brian  cave  excavation  in 
Devon  and  was  instrumental 
In  securing  Dorrell's  position 
as  archaeological  photogra- 
pher at  the  institute.  There, 
the  pieces  of  his  personal  jig- 
saw fell  into  place. 

Dorrell-’S  published  work 
included  papers  on  photo- 
graphic methods,  essays  on 
Levantine  geology  and  geo- 
morphology, articles  on  Near 
Eastern  archaeology  and  con- 
tributions to  a number  of  ex- 
cavation reports.  His  expedi- 
tion photography  included 
Kathleen  Kenyon’s  excava- 
tions at  Jericho  and  Jerusa- 
lem, Diana  Kirkbride's  at  Um 
Dabaghiya  in  Iraq,  David 
Oates’s  at  Tell  Rlmah  in  Iraq 
and  Tell  Brak’s  in  Syria,  and 
Peter  Parr’s  at  Tell  Nebi 
Mend  in  Syria.  His  archaeo- 
logical expertise  meant  he 
often  supervised  excavation 
areas  where  be  proved  a su- 
perb stratigrapher. 

Dorrell  was  the  ultimate 
calming  influence.  In  long  hot 
seasons,  with  small  teams  of 


people  closeted  together  for 
weeks,  tempers  would  often 
become  frayed.  He  main- 
tained stability  through  his 
charm,  humour  and  sensitiv- 
ity which  could  defiise  any 
situation.  - 

For  file  past  10  years,  Dor- 
riel  was  in  his  element  as  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  British 
Museum's  Jordan  Valley  Tell 
es-Sa'idlyeh  excavations. 
Freed  from  the  responsibility 
of  site  photography,  he  loved 
to  become  absorbed  In  solving 
complex  archaeological  prob- 
lems. His  wisdom,  common 
sense  and  humour  matfe  him 
the  project's  anchor  — and  he 
turned  his  practical  skills  to 
erecting  shelves  and  fixing 
showers.  At  meal  times.  Dor- 
rell’s interests,  from  Shake- 
speare and  Hegel  to  singing 
Scottish  ballads,  joking  and 
reminiscing,  delighted  the  ex- 
cavation team. 

Archaeology  has  lost  a 
great  photographer,  a great 
archaeologist  and  one  of  its 
most  endearing  characters. 


Jonathan  N Tubb 


The  Guardian 

Don  Neesham  

A good  man 
in  the  Met 


fan  have  been 

few  "greater  contrasts 
than  that  between  Don 
„ Neesham,  the  former 
head  of  the  Metropolitan 
police's  Flying  Sguadwhoh^ 
died  from  cancer  aged  72,  and 
the  man  he  succeeded.  Com- 
mander Ken  Drary-  „ 

While  Drury  was  foe  epit- 
ome of  the  bent  and  greedy 

detective  who  so  damaged 
Scotland  Yard’s  reputation  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s  and  was 
jailed  for  five  y ean>  for  taking 
bribes,  Don  Neesham  was 
seen  as  the  straight  copper 
who  liked  nothing  better  than 
concluding  successful 
investigations. 

An  imposing  figure  known 
as  "The  GuVnor"  by  his  col- 
leagues, in  1973  he  took  over 
one  af  foe  most  prestigious 
posts  In  foe  service  at  a time 
when  foe  reputation  of  foe 
Mefs  detectives  was  badly 
tarnished  by  Drury  and  his 
ilk  routinely  taking  back- 
handers. It  will  be  for  that 
period  of  his  career,  when  he 
was  trying  to  rebuild  foe  shat- 
tered morale  of  foe  squad, 
that  he  will  be  best 
remembered. 

The  son  of  a train  driver,  he 
was  bom  in  Bishop  Auckland 
in  1924  and  educated  at  Queen 
Elizabeth  Grammar  School  in 
Darlington,  starting  his  work- 
ing life  as  a clerk  at  foe  Pru- 
dential Insurance. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force  in  1942  and  was  trained 
hi  South  Africa.  During  his 
time  in  the  services  he 
emerged  as  a highly  regarded 
rugby  player,  representing 
the  British  Forces  as  a wing- 
forward. 

Joining  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  1946  after  being  de- 
mobbed, he  had  early  experi- 
ence as  a detective  and  went 
on  to  win  15  commendations 
for  his  skill  and  bravery.  He 
had  a particularly  good  re- 
cord of  bringing  murder  in- 
vestigations to  successful  con- 
clusions and  won  rapid 
promotion. 

As  a detective  inspector  in 
1963,  he  was  one  of  foe  offi- 
cers involved  in  foe  Great 
Train  Robbery  inquiries,  es- 
corting some  of  the  culprits  to 
Parkhurst  prison  on  foe  Isle 
of  Wight  after  their  convic- 
tions. One  of  foe  robbers  who 
recalled  him  described  him 
this  week  as  “a  decent  bloke”. 

But  what  perhaps  was  most 
remarkable  was  that  be  man- 
aged to  swim  with  his  head 
above  foe  increasingly  murky 
waters  that  were  lapping  at 
the  door  of  Scotland  Yard  in 
the  dark  days  before  Sir  Rob- 
ert Mark  became  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Met  between 
1972  and  1977  and  set  to  work 
on  his  dear-up  and  clean-up. 

“He  was  a man  who  stood 
out  compared  to  some  of  his 


The  Guv’nor. . . Neesham 


rather  dubious  contemp- 
oraries," said  a former  col- 
league this  week.  “Dmi  was  a 
natural  leader  who  got  a jot  of 
loyally  from  his  men.  Vuhuns 
treated  him  with  a mixture  of 

fear  and  respect" 

He  had  five  years  as  com- 
mander at  the  Flying  Squad 
before  resigning  earlier  than 
expected  in  1979  after  33  years 
of  service.  At  foe  time,  he  said 
his  health  and  that  of  mem- 
bers of  his  femily  were  the 
sole  reasons  for  leaving,  but 
he  admitted  that  he  was  un- 
happy that  three  of  his  ser- 
vants had  just  been  disci- 
plined and  fined  for  crossing 
force  boundaries  without  per- 
mission. (Boundary-crossing 
had  been  a police  bone  of  con- 
tention for  years  between  foe 
provincial  forces,  who  were 
wary  of  some  of  their  London 
colleagues  and  Scotland 
Yard.) 

Tbe  fuss  over  the  issue  cast 
cloud  over  bis  departure 
although  Neesham  himself 
denied  reports  that  he  had 
had  a serious  row  with  file 
hierarachy  at  Scotland  Yard. 

At  the  time,  be  said  of  his 
officers:  “I  have  a great  admi- 
ration for  foe  chaps  who  work 
under  me  and  naturally  I 
don’t  like  to  see  them  in  this 
sort  of  predicament" 

He  retired  to  his  home  in 
Hampton  HiD,  Middlesex  and 
was  subsequently  awarded 
the  Queen’s  Police  Medal. 

Neesham ’s  interest  in  rugby 
continued  despite  his  foiling 
health  and  he  was  a regular 
supporter  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  team.  He  was  turning 
up  for  their  home  games  until 
the  end  of  last  season.  He  was 
a former  Chairman  of  foe  Met- 
ropolitan police  rugby  club 
and  had  played  for  both  foe 
British  police  rugby  team  and 
for  Surrey. 

He  married  Audrey  Edser  in 
1950  and  they  had  twin  sons 
and  a daughter. 


Duncan  CanvbeH 


Don  Neesham.  defective,  bom  3 
February,  1924;  died  June.  1996. 


Letter 


Peter  Gordon  Dorrell,  archaeol- 
ogist and  photographer,  bom 
February  1.  1928;  died  May  31. 
1996 


Professional  and  amateur  interests  perfectly  combined . . . Peter  Dorrell 


Ron  Gould  writes:  I never  met 
the  New  York  writer  Joseph 
Mitchell  ( Obituary . May  30). 
but  he  has  been  a very  impor- 
tant person  in  my  life.  I first 
encountered  — and  recom- 
mended — McSarley  ‘s  Wonder- 
Jut  Saloon  at  the  end  of  foe 
1950s  when  I sold  books  from  a 
Charing  Cross  Road  street 
stall  late  at  night  It  was  a 
book  that  was  completely  fas- 
cinating to  me  and  my  musi- 
cian friends  to  whom  New 
York  was  really  a legend. 

When  I first  visited  New 
York  In  1972  I made  a pilgrim- 
age to  McSorley’s.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  Mr  Mitchell  described 
it.  The  only  difference  was 
that  they  let  my  wife  and  two 
young  children  in.  Over  the 
years  I have  loaned  my  old 
Penguin  of  McSorley’s  to 
young  and  old.  Unfortunately 
my  copy  has  gone  and  the 
book  is  out  of  print.  I re- 
doubled my  search  after  hear- 
ing Eli  Wallach  reading 
McSorley's  brilliantly  on 
Radio  4's  Book  at  Bedtime.  I 
mourn  its  loss. 

Then  at  Christmas  1992.  I 
received  a parcel  from  Profes- 
sor Lee  Haring  of  Brooklyn 


College,  containing  a copy  of 
Down  at  the  Old  Hotel  I have 
read  and  re-read  it  I loaned  it 
to  my  youngest  daughter,  she 
never  got  to  McSorley’s  itself; 
and  her  friends.  So  there  are 
now  young  people  who  know 
that  foere  is  more  to  New 
York  than  drugs,  crime,  and 
bright  lights;  that  there  aren’t 
any  ‘Tittle  people”;  and  that 
descriptions  of  places,  people 
and  occupations,  can  be  done 
with  Jove  and  sensitivity  and 

ran  be  as  gripping  — no,  more 
gripping  — than  sensation 
and  sleaze.  ■ 

* ^wa^meant  to  write  to 
Mr  Mitchell  to  thank  him  for 
his  wonderful  stories.  Perhaps 
printing  this  might  persuade 
a publisher  that  Down  at  the 
Old  Hotel  does  have  exTaaS!. 
ence  in  this  country,  so  that  I 
won  t have  to  keep  asking 
young  people  to  sign  their  life 
away  when  I loan  them  mv 
copy.  Farewell  Mr  MitchelL 
you  are  sorely  missed. 


Birthdays 


* 


WC  - Happy  ath  flJrth. 


Jackdaw 


Two’s  company 

I‘VE  BEEN  away  to  Tenerife 
for  a week  with  a girlfriend 
and  now  I'm  off  for  two  weeks 
with  another  girlfriend  to 
Cancun  in  Mexico.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  go  with  someone  differ- 
ent on  a second  trip,  just  in 
case  you’ve  had  any  argu- 
ments on  the  first 
Alex  Seligmnn.  aged  21.  mar- 
keting student,  gives  advice  on 
multiple  travelling  partners  for 
those  summer  hois  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle. 

Breast  it 

CONCERNING  breasts,  I've 
always  felt  very  lucky:  I have 
two  nice  ones  of  my  own  that  I 


have  adorned  or  left  alone  ac- 
cording to  my  wilL  I'm  not 
opposed  to  using  bras  like  cos- 
metics: foe  Flower  Bab  fora 
50’s  ever-so-slight  bullet-bra 
effect  foe  Warner  Not  So  In- 
nocent Nude  for  an  almost- 
bare,  natural  TO’slook;  any 
Olga  make  for  minimal  day- 
time display:  Ferla  and  Chris- 
tian Dior  bras  for  date  night. 

A nursing  bra  with  the  panels 

cut  out  recreates  foe  Rudi 
Gemreichlook  ofthe  60’s.  For 
maximum  effect  ice  your  nip- 
ples for  half  an  hour  before 
you  go  out  like  Jean  Harlow. 

I like  foam  rubber  because, 
likebleached-blonde  hair,  its 
so  obviously  fake  that  it  takes 
on  a new  meaning.  I have  have 
men?  widows,  bustiers,  and 
push-up  bras  galore;  1 have 
been  known  to  argue — after  a 
few  cocktails,  — - on  the  advan- 
tages ofthe  Cadillac  bra  from 
Frederick’s  of  Hollywood  over 
the  Wonderbm.  (The  Cadillac 
is  cheaper  and  infinateiy 
more  evocative,  and  its  his- 
tory is  for  cooler.  1 

Even  when  I’m  perfectly 
sober,  I have  recommended 
bras  to  women  I know  only 
slightly,  as  brazenly  as  o New 
York  department  store  linge- 


rie saleswoman : “Hon.  you 
should  try  this  bra.  if  "d giv*? 
you  a nice  silhouette.  I swear 
it  takes  two  inches  off  my 
waist."  At  al-gal  clothes-swap- 
pins  parries  I have  riven  out 
push-up  bra  stripping  secrets; 
For  maximum  seduction 
value,  strip  to  year  bra  and 
underwear,  then  ■ :e  on  your 
hack  before  stripping  ali  the 
way.  and  simply  thrust  your 
man’s  nose  into  your  cleav- 
age. Either  way.  he'U  be  less 
shocked  to  detect  that  you've 
shrunk  a fuli  cup  size.  1 also 
like  to  put  MaybellineBody 
shimmeroa  my  cleavage  for 
glittering  disco  boobs. 

Tits  are  fun.  I reject  foe 
hopelessly  square  idea  that 
breasts  only  function  asfeti- 
shized  objects  and  font 
women  who  bother  with 
theirs  are  playing  into  the 
sweat)'  hands  of  patriarchy.  I 
don't  care  if  people  stare  at  my 
chest  with  lust  in  their  hearts. 
I mean.  I don't  mind  if  they  do. 
but  1 like  my  breasts  for  one 
reason:  because  they  ’re  mine. 

I enjoy  the  attention  they've 
garnered. 

Carly  Sammerstein  sings  I'rru 
la  breasts  in  Uw 

Utne  Reader. 


Boiled  bird 

How  to  cook  ostriches  with 
a/nfulena 

Ostrich  Hor  d’hoevres 

Thinly  slice  3 pieces  of  os- 
trich fillet  and  smoke  them  in 
a smoker  until  tender.  Serve 
with  grilled  ostrich  sausages, 
cantaloupe  slices  and  a pars- 
ley garnish  Senes  4. 

Ostrich  Stir-Fry 
Slice  ostrich  into 1 i x 2 inch 
strips.  Marinate  In  Ten  yak  1 
sauce,  or  soy  sauce  for  at  least 
4 toe  hours  Add  oil  to  the  wok 
and  heat  to  very  high.  Add 
ostrich  meat  until  done.  Set 
aside.  Cook  vegetables  in  wok 
and  just  prior  to  serving 
return  ustrich  meat  to  wok 
for  about  4 >60  seconds.  Serve 
over  fried  or  boiled  rice  or 
long  grain  nee. 

Ostrich  recipes:  All  you  need 
to  know  to  be  able  to  start  an 
ostrich. farm.  Htgh-pedignx 
African  Black  ostriches  arc 
all  at  Ostriches  On-line  for 
those  farmers  who  may  have 
decided  they  would  like  to  try 
their  hand  at  somethin" 
other  than  cows  www. 
achicver.com  ostrich  <’ 
index.html 


Chemical  free 

TOGETHER  we  can  create  a 
future  free  from  chemicals, 
filled  w ith  natural  pleasures. 

Our  planet  deserves  no 
less.  There  is  only  one 
HERBAL  ECSTASY,  know 
the  difference.  We  began  in 
1091  with  a vision  for  creat- 
ing a healthier  planet.  Our 
concept:  utilize  the 
plants  that  evolved  over  mil- 
lions of  years  in  balance  with 
human  kind  to  create  natural 
recreational  alternatives  to 
the  toxic  chemicals  currently 
available. 

We  started  from  scratch, 
collecting  ingredients  from 
around  the  world,  rejecting 
the  common  commercial 
grade  herbs  found  on  store 
shelves. 

We  challenge  you  to  dis- 
cover the  difference  between 
the  real  thing  and  cheap 
imitations.  Could  we  make 
our  formulas  stronger?  Could 
we  make  our  formulas 
cheaper?  Not  without  sacri- 
ficing the  quality  that  deliv- 
ers the  best  variety  of  effects. 
A Ferrari  is  more  expensive 
than  a Yugo.  and  when  you 
drive  one  you'll  know  why. 


We  look  forward  to  a future 
free  of  chemicals,  fuli  of  love, 
positive  energy,  and  truth. 
Get  loved- up  the  organic  way. 
An  advert  in  High  Times. 

Car  prayer 

TURN  THE  other  cheek,  by 
all  means.  But  make  sure 
your  ear  windows  are  wound 
up  first  That,  more  or  less,  is 
the  advice  offered  to  victims 
of  road  rage,  by  a resurgent 


Herbal  love . . . High  Times 


group  called  the  Christian 
Road  safety  Association. 

So  what  should  foe  right 
thinking  Christian  do  ff  con- 
fronted at  the  traffic  lights  by 
a red  faced  mania c?  Ms. 
Hutchings  advice  is  to  keep 
calm  and  "Try  to  discuss  mat- 
ters as  diplomatically  as 
possible".  If  that  fails  and  the 
other  person  gets  out  ofthe 
car.  still  angry,  stay  in  yours 
and  lock  all  the  doors.  Close 
the  windows,  keep  the  engine 
running,  and  sound  the  horn 
to  attract  attention.  The 
Christian  Road  Safety 
Association  slogan  is  "care 
and  prayer  on  the  road  saves 
lives  . 

Christian  attitude  to  mad  race 
IntheChunh Times. 

Fans  & feme 

FAME  is  something  you  can 
buy.  Or  so  says  Lissa  Negrin 

foe  creator  of  Rent-a-fon  Club 

in  Ix»  Angeles.  At  a starting 
price  of  S200.  would-be  Holly- 
wood stars  can  rent  a posse  of 
screaming  fans,  complete  " 
with  autograph  hunters  and 
naparaizi  photographers,  to 
iiow  them  around  town. 

Her  cl  ients  are  generally 


people  who  want  to  embarass 
their  loved  ones  on  Birthdays 
or  when  they  land  at  a Los 
Angeles  airport  after  a trip. 
Negrin  collects  as  much  per- 
sonal information  about  her 
victims  as  she  can,  writes  a 
script  for  the  occasion  and 
then  casts  a group  of  profes- 
sional actors  with  a knack  for 
improvisation.  "Sometimes 
J®  8^  People  who  are  having 
“inner  with  their  agent  and 
want  us  to  light  a little  fire,” 


huVrV-T^  L normally  do  this 
you  on  ER  last  night 
and  I thought  you  were  abso- 
Jutely  terrific , . ."Shecoi^ 

cedes  that  of  the  Hollywood 

wannabees  who  have  taken 
advantage  ofher  sendee none 

SssaSs 
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COPPER  CRISIS:  ‘I  do  not  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  there  is  any  scandal  here,’  insists  Notebook 
£15m-a-year  commodities  trader.  PAUL  MURPHY  and  PATRICK  DONOVAN  report  Ken  ’S S je@VQ  Is ' 

not  empty  yet 


Vincent  denounces  jealousy 
of  the  ‘character  assassins’ 


eHARLES ; Vmcent 
£15  million-a-year 
co^Sartfer  ' ttf  'Wlte 
chestair  Commod: 
ities,  claims  he  is 
the  victim  cf  a "cynicalchar- 
acter  assassination'  * attempt. 

Although  questions  have  i 
been  raised  about  alleged  links 
between  Winchester  and  Ya- 
suo  Hamanaka,  the  drief  metal 
trader  at  Sumitomo  who  was 
sacked  after  the  discovery  of  i 
unauthorised  trading  losses 
running  to.  more  than 
$1  billion  (£640  million),  Mr 
Vincent  says:  "t  do  not  beBeye, 
in  my  heart,  that  there  is  any 
scandal  here”  . . 

He-  continues:.  "1  could  be 
completely  wrong,  but  I know 
Hamanaka  to  be  an  honour- 
able man I will  be  very  sad 
if  what  is  alleged  proves  to  be 
the  case.” 

Speaking  to  the  Guardian 
from  Monte  Carlo  far  the  first 
time  since  this  newspaper 
revealed  . six  months  ago  that 
Winchester  was  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Securities  -and 
Futures  Authority,  Mr  Vincent 
cites  the  “British  disease”  of 
knocking  anyone  who  rises 
above  the  norm:  "If  you  are 
successful,  if  you  create  some- 
thing  from  scratch,  you  are  im- 
mediately seen  as  controver- 
sial/' No  action  was  taken  by 
the  SFA  as  -a  result  of  its 
inquiries. 

Mr  Vincent  says  he  is  spend- 
ing time  establishing  a charita- 
ble foundation.  "I  enjoy  work- 
ing with  children,  that  perhaps 
don’t  have  the  chances  that  I 
have  today.  They  know  the 
heart  and  soul  I have  as  a 
man.”  . , 

Winchester  has  certainly 
been  successful  — and  contro- 
versial. In  two  years  (to  spring 
last  year)  Mr.  Vincent  and  his 
business  partner,  Ashley  Le- 
vett,  themselves  £25  mil- 
lion apiece  — profits  drawn,^  to 
part,  from,  their  dealings  with 
Mr  Hamanaka.  . ... 

“Sitting  where  I am  sitting 
now  and  knowing  whaf  I 
know,  whidb  ls  obviously  siib- 
stantial,  Iharonever  seen  any- 


tiling  untoward,”  Mr  Vincent 
declares.  - -- 

'"Ihe'^SFA  'haf  "bfeen  trying 
since  autumn  1B94  to  find  out 
exactly  what  Mr  Vincent  does 
know.  Initially,  the  regulator’s 
cancans  centred  around  a 
single  transaction,  involving 
S3  UQion  or  more  cf  copper,  i 
struck  in  summer  1993  be- 1 
tween  Winchester  and  Sumt  i 
tamo:  The  transaction  has  be- 
come known  as  the  "Radr 
deal”. 

-Mr  Vincent  send  he -wanted  ; 
to  right  some  wrongs,  to  clear 
up  some  mis-reporting  of  fliis 
transaction.  “Radr”,  he  said, 
was  the  codenama  for  Win- 
chesteris  own  trading  position. 
Sumitomo  had,  in  effect,  ar- 
ranged to  buy  in  excess  of 
l minion  tonnes  of  copper  over 
three  years  through  Credit  Ly- 
onnais Rouse  — a London 
Metal  Exchange  member 
which  acted  as  Winchester’s 
"clearing  broker";  settling 
Winchester  bargains  on  the 
LMB. 

Winchester  (a  client  of 
Rouse  and  an  “Mrtxhicmg 
broker”)  was  the  counterparty 
to  this  $3  billion  trade,  going 
"shortf*  by-more  than  1 million 
tonnes;  Mr  Vincent  said 
"MagnV  another  Winchester 
codename  previously  thought 


to  be  part  cf  the  Radr  deal, 
“was  another  account  for  a 
compLetely-unrelated  deal”. 

‘ “I  don't  know  whether  the 
trades  were  authorised  or  un- 
authorised — that's  a Sumi- 
tomo affair.  But  what  I do 
know  is  that  Rouse  and  Win- 
chester operated,  in  conjuctiaxi 
with  the  SFA,  completely 
aboveboard.” 

Mr  Vincent  said  that  white 
the  SFA  may  have  taken 
months  looking  into  the  Radr 
deal,  suspecting  it  might  have 
been  structured  to  land  Win- 
chester a guaranteed  multi- 
million  pound  pay-off;  the  reg- 
ulator was  Informed  about  the 
transaction  before  it  was  even 
struck.  "The  SFA  were  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  iransac- 
tion  we  were  doing.  Rouse 
went  to  the  SFA  and  said. 
“How  should  we  margin  this?” 
before  it  had  even  been 
executed.” 

. Many  months  Jater,  the  SFA 
declared  that  Winchester  had 
done  nothing  wrong.  The  mar- 
ket whispers  have  not  gone 
away.  Mr  Vincent  has  read  all 
the  allegations  in  the  press:  to 
Mm.  any  mention  of  “brown 
envelopes’'  is  "incredible”. 

"We  were  unwinding  that 
transaction  for  several 
moidhs,  it  was  a large  transac- 


tion," he  said.  "But  we  had  the 
resources,  flrmnrifli  and  mana- 
gerial, to  be  ahlp-tn  deal  with 
it  Remember,  Rouse  have  very 
strict  credit  controls  and  we 
are  a client  We  have  to  abide 
by  their  credit  guidelines.” 

It  is  widely  believed  that 
for  a longtime.  Rouse  held  an 
option  to  buy  20  per  cent  of 
Winchester,  but  Mr  Vincent 
said  simply.  "There  are  a 
number  of  financial  arrange- 
ments between  Rouse  and 
Winchester.” 

He  resents  the 'linking  of 
his  business  with  police  raids  i 
in  Guernsey  in  May,  a month 
before  the  Sumitomo  scandal 
broke.  Documents  from  a 
number  cf  companies  con- 
trolled by  fan  Tickler,  chair- 
man of  Midlands-based  engi- 
neering group  Arthur  Shaw, 
were  seized.  Mr  Tickler’s 
house  was  raided. 

“There  is  no  underhand 
linkage  between  Winchester 
and  any  Guernsey  compa- 
nies,” be  says,  adding  that  the 
Tnatn  association  is  through 
metals  broker  Michael 
Shaeffer,  who  manages  some 
money  In  Guernsey  for  a sub- 
sidiary, Winchester  Asset 
Management.  “W AM  did 
manage  between  $70  million 
and  $100  million,  but  we  have 


lost  a number  of  clients  be- 
cause of  the  wild  allegations 
that  have  been  made.” 

Mr  Schaeffer  met  Mr  Tick- 
ler through  Shaw,  which 
wanted  to  improve  its  deal- 
ings in  zinc.  Subsequently, 
one  of  Mr  Tickler’s  Guernsey- 
based  companies,  Vulcania. 
became  a client  of  Rouse  and 
traded  through  Winchester. 

MR  VINCENT 
fills  in  some  of 
his  own  corpo- 
rate history: 
"We  saw  a 
niche  in  the  market  in  1991. 
There  was  room  for  a trading 
company  to  sit  off  market, 
away  from  the  bullshit  In  the 
bars  and  the  coffee-shop  talk 
in  the  City,  to  ait  back,  have 
its  own  proprietary  trading , 
account  and  give  the  market  a 
sense  of  confusion.  That,  In 
turn,  attracted  a number  of 
large  institutions. 

“Those  clients  liked  trading 
through  Winchester  for  two 
reasons.  One,  they  were 
quoted  a price  and  they  knew 
they  could  deal  cm  it  Secondly, 
when  Winchester  operated  in 
the  marketplace,  the  market 
[LME]  brokers  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  Winchester 1 
trading  for  its  own  account  or 
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Winchester  has  been  enormously 
successful,  and  why  has  that 
happened?  It  is  because  they  put 
their  balls  on  the  line  to  trade9 

. . Charles  Vincent 


Men  in  tiie  middle . . . Charles  Vincent  (above)  and  Ashley 
Lovett  (right)  paid  themselves  £25  million  each  in  the. 
space  of  just  two  years  photographs:  solent  and  news  team 


trading  for  a client's  account 
So  a level  at  confidentiality 
and  discretion  was  there. 

“Winchester  has  been  enor- 
mously successful,  and  why 
has  that  happened?  It  is  be- 
cause they  put  tbeir  balls  on 
the  line  to  trade.” 

Winchester  is  not  unique, 
Mr  Vincent  argues.  “Look  at 
the  16  or  so  firms  that  dealt 
substantial  business  with  Su- 
mitomo — the  Merrill 
Lynches,  the  JP  Morgans, 
UBS,  Bankers  Trust  — they 
have  all  made  unbelievable 
amounts  of  money.  That 
money  has  been  made  be- 
cause cf  the  skill  of  those 
markrt-mfllring  tsaigs, 

“If  Sumitomo  bad  not  lost 
the  money  that  it  does  seem 
to  have  lost  would  we  still 
have  our  head  in  the  noose? 
Theories  are  coming  from 
people  whose  ideas  are  com- 
ing from  a pile  cf  jealousy.” 

He  continues:  *1  have  spent 
many  hours  doing  presenta- 
tions to  big  banks  and  institu- 
tions, explaining  that  anyone 
can  sit  In  a room  and  pull  the 
trigger.  But  to  reload  and  to 
think  where  your  next  target 
is  going  to  be  and  to  get  your 
rfck  managnmant  in  place  is  a 

whole  different  concept. 
There  is  a real  lack  of  risk 
management  globally,  and  It 
is  dangerous.” 

In  Mr  Vincent’s  eyes,  the 
regulators  have  not  got  to 
grips  with  this.  He  uses  the 
analogy  of  a learner  driver 
correctly  checking  his  mir-  ! 
ror.  After  passing  his  test,  he 
drives  like  everyone  else,  fail- 
ing to  check  his  mirror  regu- 
larly. “The  SFA  do  not  under- 
stand  the  concept  of  a general 
market  code  of  conduct  You 
cannot  regulate  a market  by  a 
rule  book.” 

But  rules  are  rules,  of 
course,  and  the  metals  traitor 

says  he  stands  ready  to  talk  to 
any  regulator  or  policeman 
who  wonders  whether  he  has 
broken  any.  A letter  of  invita- 
tion has  gone  to  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office,  but  Mr  Vincent 
has  not  yet hada  reply. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  City  is  becoming  ac- 
climatised to  missed 
forecasts  for  government 
borrowing.  Having  twice  had 
to  sharply  revise  its  borrow- 
ing requirements  last  year  (in 
the  summer  forecast  and  the 
1995  Budget)  the  Treasury  is 
at  It  again. 

Its  pessimistic  projections 
for  the  public  finances  — de- 
spite same  slightly  generous 
growth  assumptions  for  this 
year  and  next  — have  again 
undermined  the  prospects  for 
pre-election  tax  cuts,  if  the 
Major  administration  limps 
on  through  the  Budget  It  also 
means  that  a new  Labour  gov- 
ernment committed  to  finan- 
cial and  national  security  or- 
thodoxy, may  have  little  flexi- 
bility — utility  taxes  or  not— 
to  deliver  the  improved  edu- 
cation and  health  services 
which  voters  have  custom- 
arily expected  of  their  party. 

The  deterioration  in  the 
public  finances,  were  they  de- 
livered by  an  unproven  Lab- 
our Administration,  might  be 
enough  to  provoke  problems 
on  foe  financial  markets.  For- 
tunately, from  Chancellor 
Ken  Clarke's  point  of  view  the 
Tories  are  still,  able  to  finesse 
matters. 

Id  the  last  financial  year, 
the  PSBR,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  government 
collects  and  spends,  was  £3.2 
bfflian  higher  than  forecast  in 
the  last  Budget;  this  year  the 
overshoot  is  put  at  £4-5  billion 
rising  to  a . worrying  £8.1 
billion  in  1997-98  when  the 
deficit  win  be  £23  J billion. 

There  are  two  reasons  why 
public  finances  have  failed  to 
move  more  towards  balance 
even  though  the  UK  is  now  in 
its  fifth  year  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. First,  like  the  PSBR, 
the  forecast  for  output, 
growth  appears  to  be  written 
through  rose  tinted  glasses. 
This  year,  at  best,  growth  is 
now  expected  to  be  2.5  per 
cent  which  is  three-quarter  of 
a point  less  than  projected  in 
the  November  Budget  and 
still  ahead  of  most  private 
sector  forecasts. 

Next  calender  year,  perhaps 
with  some  more  justification 
as  real  personal  incomes  rise, 
growth  is  seen  at  3^5  per  cent. 
To  reach  this,  however,  will 
require  a sharp  lift  in  con- 
sumer expenditure  by  4L5  per 
cent,  tiie  kind  of  unsustainable 
UK  boom  which  in  the  past 
has  bad  serious  balance  of 
payments  and  inflationary 
consequences. 

The  second  problem  for  the 
PSBR  has  been  the  shortfall 
in  receipts  at  a time  when, 
remarkably,  expenditure  has 
been  kept  within  the  control 
totals  set  in  the  public  spend- 
ing round.  But  the  tax  situa- 
tion has  been  rather  different 
All  three  major  groups  of 
tax  collections  — income  tax, 
corporation  tax  and  VAT  — 
are  sharply  down.  In  1995-96, 
the  biggest  shortfall  on  corpo- 
ration tax  appears  to  be 
partly  due  to  some  technical 


errors,  although  with  com- 
pany profits  now  starting  to 
moderate  there  is  no  reason 
to  look  forward  to  strong 
recovery  here. 

The  VAT  shortfall  of  £0.9 
billion  is  more  mystifying  in 
that  VAT  In  relation  to  in- 
creased consumer  spending 
has  been  dropping,  perhaps 
suggesting  that  this  form  of 
taxation  has  reached  satura- 
tion levels.  Finally,  income 
tax  also  fell  short  by  £0.8 
billion,  adding  to  the  PSBR 
overshoot 

There  is  a theory  that  the 
Treasury  having  been  wrong 
in  its  tax  estimates  in  the 
1995-96  financial  year  has 
been  overcautious  In  its  col- 
lection estimates  for  the  two 
years  ahead,  thus  giving  itself 
room  for  some  surprise  tax 
cuts  in  November.  Perhaps, 
but  missing  tax  receipts 
together  with  privatisation 
shortfalls  could  become  habit- 
forming. 

It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  worsening  of  govern- 
ment finances,  with  an  in- 
creased requirement  for  debt 
issues,  might  have  thrown  the 
markets  off  course.  But  not  a 
bit  of  it. 

The  view  is  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  ambitious  growth 
forecasts,  the  Chancellor,  in- 
hibited on  fiscal  policy,  will 
have  some  further  base  rate 
cuts  up  his  sleeve  and  will  ex- 
ercise his  monetary  preroga- 
tive despite  the  reservations 
of  the  Rank  of  England.  But 
the  bond  rally  could  quickly 
snuff  itself  out  should  signs  of 
a typical  UK  mid  of  cycle 
boom  emerge. 


Granada  games 


THE  DTTs  decision  not  to 
refer  Granada's  acquisi- 
tion of  Forte  to  the  MMC 
looks  predictable  enough. 

However,  fan  Lang's  an- 
nouncement also  is  good  news 
for  Granada,  in  that  it  now 
has  the  date  it  wanted  — 
April  25  next  year  — by  when 
it  has  to  sell  the  21  Welcome 
Break  motorway  services  it 
acquired  as  part  of  the  deal. 

Under  the  deal  Forte  struck 
with  Whitbread,  annwiniwi 
as  part  of  its  defence  package, 
if  Welcome  Break  was  subse- 
quently sold  for  a higher 
price  than  Whitbread  had 
been  prepared  to  pay,  then 
Whitbread  would  receive  half 
of  the  difference,  so  long  as 
Granada  sold  the  business  on 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr  Lang’s  decision  how 
means  Granada  has  effectively 
been  given  the  green  light  to 
string  the  sale  out  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  year  thus 
depriving  Whitbread  of  a 
windfall.  A satisfying  outcome 
for  Granada  which  resent-ed 
Whitbread’s  intervention  on 
Sir  Rocco  Forte’s  side. 

While  this  is  cheering  for 
Granada,  it  does  mean  that  it 
will  have  a virtual  monopoly 
on  motorway  services  in  the 
meantime,  controlling  56  out 
of  a total  70.  This  may  be  less 
advantageous  for  ths  con- 
sumer despite  some  price  con- 
trols. 

Similarly,  the  way  in  which 
Granada  has  dragged  its  heels 
in  giving  an  undertaking  to 
the  Office  of  Fair  Trading  on 
the  sale  of  Welcome  Break 
also  looks  cynical.  Granada 
had  every  interest  in  prolong- 
ing its  monopoly  for  as  long 
as  possible. 


Polygram  heads  bids  for 
studio  of  the  stars  at  MGM 


Tran  in  Near  York 


Pilkington  glass  full  up  (Meter  plans  in  hot  water 


Ian  King  , . . . . 

^%IR  Antony  Pilkingtoii; 
^^former.  chairman,  of 
^^Brttain’s  biggest  glass- 
maker,  received  a one-off  pay- 
ment of  £339,000  on  his  retire 
ment,  according  to  the 
group’s  annual  report  pub- 
lished yesterday.  . -. 

The  payment, 

made  in  . respect  of  untaken 
leave  and  which  included  ® 
^terminal  bonus",  brought 
his  total  pay  to  MfyOOO.  . 

gut  because  Sir  Antony 
retired  on  Ju£ 20 
and  because  fi- 

nancial year  starts  ApnlL - 
that  figure  was  ef^vejyfor  ■j 
less  than  four  months  wqrit. 

Tbis  compares  with  the 


£485,000  be  received  far  the 

whole  of  the  previous  finan- 
cial year. 

Sir  Antony,  a fifth  genera- 
tion member  of  the  family 
which  founded  Pilkington  in 
1826.  was  with  the  company 
for  36  years.  Be-became  an  exj 
ecutive  director  in  1973  and 
chairman  in  1980,  and  was 
responsible  for.  successfully 
defending  Pilkington  against 
the  hostile  bid  from  BTR  in 
1987.' 

Pilkington  also  revealed 
that  it  bad  paid  the  £80,000 
salary  of  Sir.  Antony’s 
replacement,  Srr  Nigel  Rudd, 

directly  to  his  .main  em- 
ployer. Williams  Holdings. 
Sir  Nigel,  who  is  Pilkington  s 
tSrot  non-executive  chairman, 
was  the  first  chairman  to 


come  from  outside  the  found- 
ing family  and  Pilkington. 

At  the  same  time,  Pilking- 
ton’s  chief  executive,  Roger 
Leverton  saw  his  total  pay 
package  jump  from  £432,000  to 
£447,000,  despite  a reduction 
in  his  annual  bonus  payment 
The  disclosures  came  as 
Pilkington  announced  the 
sale  of  its  loss-making  contact 
Jens  business,  Pilkington 
Barnes  Hind,  to  . America's 
■Wesley  Jfessen  - Corporation 

for  $79  million  (£51  million)- 
In  a statement,  Pilkington 
raid  the  sale  would  complete 
its  withdrawal  freon  its  Vi- 
sfoncare  activities  and  that 
tiie  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
reduce  group  debts. 

Pilkington  shares  closed 
down  3p  at  182p. 


Rebecca  Smlthrs  and 

Chris  Barrie 


THE  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion fast  night  threat 
ATwfl  to  challenge  the 
Government  in  the  courts 
over  its  alleged  plans  to  intro- 
duce water  metering. 

Speaking  after  a heated 
Commons  debate  in  which 
ministers  were  accused  of 
coming  dose  to  acting  ille- 
gally, CA  director  Sheila 
McKechnie  told  MPs  on  the 
all-party  parliamentary  water 
group  that  the  organisation 
was  considering  whether'  to 
force  a judicial  review  cf  gov- 
ernment policy  on  meters. 

Ms  McKecfanie’s  threat  fol- 
lowed accusations  by  shadow 


environment  secretary  Frank 
Dobson  that  industry  regula- 
tor fan  Byatt  was  promoting 
metering  so  excessively  "that 
be  may  be  breaking  the  law”, 
Mr  Dobson  accused  minis- 
ters of  following  a “hidden 
agenda”  to  promote  metering. 

Environment  Secretary 
John  Gummer  insisted  the 
Government  was  not  in 
favour  of  compulsory  water 
metering.' 

He  claimed  Labour  was 
pursuing  “a  few  short-term 
votes  by  fundamentally  anti- 
1 environmental  policies’'. 

The  parliamentary  clash 
came  as  consumer  represen- 
tatives from  the  Office  of 
Water  Services  (Ofwat)  said 
bills  would  be  forced  tip  if  the 
European  Commission  enacts 


three  directives  under  consid- 
eration. 

In  its  annual  report,  Of- 
wat’s  National  Customer 
Council  said  a revised  drink- 
ing-water directive  could  land 
water  companies  with  a 
£2  billion  bIH  for  tiie  replace- 
ment of  lead  pipes.  A direc- 
tive to  improve  bathing  water 
would  force  up  tiie  costs  cf 
water  companies  with  coast- 
lines. A “water  resources 
framework  directive"  is  also 
said  to  be  a possibility  and 
could  raise  costs  further. 

Estimating  that  household 
bills  would,  rise  by  £5.30  a 
year  on  average  to  fund  the 
drinking-water  law,  tiie  coun- 
cil said  consumer  interests 
ought  to  be  better  represented  j 
in  Brussels.  i 


THE  auction  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  once 
Hollywood’s  most  glamor- 
ous studio,  reaches  a cli- 
max tomorrow  as  contend- 
ers put  their  best  bids  on 
the  table. 

“It’s  time  to  get  real,” 
mW  one  executive  close  to 
MGM,  hoping  the  last  round 
in  poker  game  will 

posh-  the  tedding  beyond 

$1  billion  (£800  million). 

The  winner  is  almost  cer- 
tain. to  come  from  Dutch 
group  Polygram,  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  Corp  or 
Morgan  Creek-Safari.  The 
last  two  originally  put  in 
separate  bids  but  pooled 
their  efforts  to  mount  a 
more  credible  effort 
Morgan  Creek  has  the 
hftdrfng  of  Warner  Bros. 
.Time.  Warner’s  film  studio, 
and  Safari  is  a consortium 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 

Australia  1.8950  Franca  7.7575 
Austria  1&15  Gamany  2J®75 

Belgium  47.26  Greece  364.00 

Canada  2.0775  Hong  Kong  11-72 
Cyprus  0.7060  India  54.78 
Denmark  6.6950  Ireland  0^450 
Finland  7.1750  Israel  4.94 


comprising  Capella  Films 
and  leveraged  buy-out  firm 
Rockport  Partners,  which 
is  led  by  former  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  strate- 
gist Peter  Ackerman. 

The  bids  are  thought  to 
range  from  News  Corp's 
$1  billion  to  the  highest  bid 
of  $1.4  billion.  Polygram  is 
said  to  have  emerged  as  the 
leading  candidate  to  take 
MGM  off  its  present  owner, 
crisis-ridden  French  bank 
Credit  Lyonnais.  Polygram 
bag  a strong  financial  posi- 
tion, has  no  net  debt  and 
plenty  of  borrowing 
capacity  to  finance  the 
deal. 

It  also  needs  a studio  if  it 
is  to  become  a leading 
entertainment  player. 

Formed  in  1924,  MGM 
was  once  Hollywood’s  big- 
gest and  richest  film  studio 
boasting  stars  such  as 
Greta  Garbo.  Clark  Gable 
and  Jean  Hariow. 
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New  Zealand  2.20 
Norway  9.87 
Portugal  237.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.79’ 


Sineapore  2.14 
South  Africa  654 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Seaside 

sauce 


in  the 
City 


OFFICE  workers  en- 
joyed a dose  of  sea- 
side sauce  yesterday 
when  the  National  Theatre 
Company  transformed  the 
Broadgate  Arena  In  the 
City  of  London  into  a seedy 
coastal  resort. 

The  arena,  was  dotted 
with  sandcastles,  deck- 
chairs and  cheeky  seaside 
characters  as  the  street 
theatre  company  attempted 
to  recreate  the  traditional 
Hl-De-Hi  holiday  atmo- 
sphere — turning  the  area 
into  Broadgate-on-Sea. 

The  entertainment, 
which  will  keep  office 
workers  amused  through 
their  lunch  breaks  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  is  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  City  of 
London  festival.  It  is  the 
seventh  time  the  presti- 
gious theatre  company  has 
appeared  at  the  festival. 

PHOTOGRAPH-  KIPPA  MATTHEWS 


Summer  forecast  reveals  Chancellor  struggling  to  reach  downgraded  growth  targets 


Clarke  ‘must  cut  interest  rates’ 


It  Ryle 


THE  City  was  last 
night  gearing  up  for 
another  cut  in  inter- 
est rates  after  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  tried  to  put  an  opti- 
mistic gloss  on  a downward 
revision  to  his  growth  fore- 
cast for  1996. 

Analysts  said  the  2-5  per 
cent  prediction  was  only 
achievable  if  the  authorities 
further  eased  monetary  pol- 
icy, reducing  base  rates  from 
the  existing  level  of  5.75  per 
cent 

The  Chancellor,  however, 
downplayed  the  significance 
of  forecasts.  He  blamed  "dis- 
appointing growth”  on  the 
Continent  for  weaker  than  ex- 
pected exports  and  acknowl- 
edged the  slowing  affect  of 
factory  stocks  which  were 
built  up  last  year  as  manufac- 
turers were  hit  by  sluggish 
demand. 

HSBC  economist  Jonathan 
Loynes  said:  "The  Treasury’s 
expectation  of  low- inflation 
growth  this  year  and  next 
year  does  nothing  to  harm  the 
prospects  of  another  cut  in 
base  rates." 

Nikko  economist  Simon 
Briscoe  said:  “We  still  expect 
another  rate  cut  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  early  to  be  sure  that 
the  rate-cutting  cycle  is 
over." 

Mr  Clarke  refused  to  be 
drawn  on  the  likelihood  of  a 
cut  in  rates.  He  emphasised 
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the  four  reductions  since  the 
Budget  and  said  the  Govern- 
ment was  on  course  to  hit  its 
2.5  per  cent  inflation  target  by 
die  end  of  this  year,  forecast- 
ing a further  Gall  to  2.25  per 
cent  next  year. 

He  took  a surprising  swipe 
at  the  Bank  of  England's  re- 
cord on  inflation  and  said  its 
inflation  forecasts  “have  al- 
ways been  wrong  and  have  al- 
ways been  too  pessimistic”. 

The  Chancellor  was  confi- 
dent about  lower  inflation 
next  year  despite  his  own  pre- 
dictions that  consumer  spend- 
ing "will  be  a major  force  for 
expansion”.  He  said  recent 
tax  cuts,  lower  mortgage 
rates,  windfall  gains,  rising 
employment  and  the  housing 
market  recovery  would  con- 
tribute to  an  acceleration  of 


consumer  spending  to  5.25  per 
cent  this  year  and  4JJ5  per 
cent  next  year. 

Separate  figures  published 
today  by  the  Halifax  Building 
Society  will  show  that  house 
prices  fell  by  0.3  per  cent  in 
June,  the  first  monthly  de- 
crease since  July  last  year, 
but  the  Halifax  said  this  did 
not  alter  its  estimate  that 
house  prices  will  rise  by  5 per 
cent  this  year. 

Real  disposable  incomes 
were  on  course  to  rise  by  2.5 
per  cent  this  year,  said  Mr 
Clarke,  leaving  a family  on 
average  earnings  £450  better 
off.  and  would  grow  3 per  cent 
in  1997. 

He  said  that  by  March  1997, 
just  before  the  probable  tim- 
ing of  a general  election,  the 
average  family  would  be 


Germany  struggles,  too 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


GERMAN  finance  min- 
ister Theo  Waigel 
today  presents  next 
year's  crucial  budget  to 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's 
cabinet  It  will  cut  spend- 
ing by  2.5  per  cent  and  aim 
for  a 2.5  per  cent  budget 
deficit  next  year,  which 
would  pass  the  European 
single  currency  test 
Mr  Waigel  yesterday 
claimed  to  have  won  unani- 
mous support  for  the 
scheme  from  the  ruling  co- 
alition's parliamentary 
caucuses.  But  much  of  the 
German  struggle  to  meet 
the  terms  for  European 


monetary  union  will  hinge 
not  on  his  federal  budget 
but  on  whether  the  16  fed- 
eral states  also  tighten 
their  belts  sufficiently  to 
keep  state  debt  and  deficits 
within  Maastricht  criteria. 

Despite  a 2.5  per  cent,  or 
DM11  billion  (£4.7  billion), 
fall  in  the  overall  budget  to 
DM440  billion  next  year, 
the  government  will  need 
to  borrow  some  DM7  bil- 
lion more  than  planned  be- 
cause of  collapsing  tax  rev- 
enue caused  by  the  surge  in 
unemployment  this  year. 

The  grim  news  on  the 
jobs  front  multiplied  yes- 
terday when  the  June  fig- 
ure for  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  showed  a 


rise  of  3,000  on  the  previ- 
ous month.  The  official  un- 
employment rate,  at  9.9  per 
cent,  was  almost  a full  per- 
centage point  up  on  last 
year. 

Next  year's  budgetary 
performance  is  the  bench- 
mark for  EMU,  being  used 
.to  decide  who  can  join  the 
single  currency  planned 
for  the  beginning  of  1999. 

The  government  drive  to 
cut  public  spending  by 
some  £30  billion  was 
pushed  forward  yesterday 
when  parliament  endorsed 
Mr  Kohl’s  plans  to  raise  the 
retirement  age  and  freeze 
unemployment  benefit,  the 
final  element  of  the  conten- 
tious package. 


£4£00  richer  in  real  terms 
than  it  would  have  been  in 
1978-1979. 

UK  economic  growth, 
which  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  has  said  will  be 
the  fastest  of  any  major  Euro- 
pean economy  both  this  year 
and  next,  was  also  set  to  bene- 
fit from  reviving  demand  in 
Europe. 

The  current  account  deficit 
is  expected  to  worsen  slightly 
this  year  to  £3.5  billion  but 
improve  to  £1.5  billion  next 
year  despite  the  boost  which 
stronger  consumer  spending 
might  give  to  imports. 

Treasury  officials  said  that 
better  terms  of  trade  next 
year  (the  ratio  of  export  to  im- 
port prices)  would  counter 
faster  growth  in  import 
volumes. 

Mr  Clarke  also  predicted 
that  the  stock  build-up  which 
has  plagued  manufacturers 
and  which  has  slowed  overall 
economic  growth  would  soon 
run  its  course  as  reviving  de- 
mand fed  through  from  the 
retail  sector. 

However,  separate  figures 
published  yesterday  showed 
that  recovery  was  still  elusive 
in  some  areas  of  the  economy. 
New  construction  orders  in 
May  fell  to  their  lowest  level 
since  September  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of 
the  Environment 
• Officials  yesterday  admit- 
ted they  overestimated  the 
Government's  spending  by 
£1.7  billion  over  the  last  three 
years.  GDP  at  current  prices 
was  therefore  overestimated 
by  the  same  amount,  but  the 
Office  tor  National  Statistics 
said  this  did  not  affect  key 
forecasts  like  the  GDP  growth 
rate. 


Making  most 
of  misfortune 


Larry  Elliott 

Economics  Editor 


Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  had  three  sepa- 
rate targets  in  his 
sights  when  he  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  yesterday  and  in- 
creased his  forecasts  for  pub- 
lic borrowing  this  year  and 
next 

Although  Mr  Clarke  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have 
had  to  admit  that  the  state  fi- 
nances are  in  a worse  posi- 
tion than  he  thought  at  Bud- 
get-time, he  did  his  best  to 
make  some  political  capital 
out  of  his  misfortune. 

First  in  the  firing  line  were 
his  big  spending  ministerial 
colleagues.  The  upward  revi- 
sion of  the  Public  Sector  Bor- 
rowing Requirement  is  being 
used  to  instil  some  fear  ahead 
of  the  Public  Spending  Cabi- 
net later  this  month.  The 
warning  was  simple:  rein  in 
your  expenditure  or  forget  all 
hopes  of  tax  cuts. 

The  Chancellor’s  second 
target  was  the  voters.  Despite 
doing  h Is  best  to  downplay  ex- 
pectations of  pre-election  tax 
cuts,  Mr  Clarke  wants  to  give 
himself  maximum  scope  to 
come  up  with  a pleasant  sur- 
prise on  Budget  day.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  exaggerate 
the  gloom  now,  something 
economists  believe  the  Trea- 
sury may  have  done  with  the 
PSBR  forecasts  for  1997-98. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Labour 
Party.  Mr  Clarke  was  scath- 
ing about  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  Opposition  and  Is  in  a 
position  to  make  life  fairly 
uncomfortable  for  Gordon 
Brown  should  he  take  over  at 
the  Treasury.  Spending  has 
been  kept  under  strict  control 
for  the  past  three  years,  even 
allowing  for  the  rising  cost  of 
financing  the  PSBR,  but  fur- 
ther savings  are  being  sought 
City  analysts  believe  the 
November  Budget  may  con- 
tain tax  cuts  predicated  on 
implausible  reductions  in 
public  spending,  leaving  an 
m-coming  Labour  govern- 
ment with  the  unenviable 
choice  of  deep  spending  cuts, 
higher  taxation  or  much 


higher  borrowing.  The  fig- 
ures stack  up  as  follows.  In 
the  November  1995  Budget 
Mr  Clarke  predicted  that  the 
PSBR  — broadly  the  gap  be- 
tween the  state’s  income  and 
its  spending  — would  be  £22.5 
billion  this  year,  falling  to  £16 
billion  in  1997-98. 

But  it  has  been  obvious  for 
some  time  that  the  troubling 
undershoot  in  tax  receipts 
would  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  miss  these  tar- 
gets by  a considerable 
distance. 

General  government 
receipts  are  now  expected  to 
be  £280.4  billion  this  year  — 
£4.4  billion  lower  than  esti- 
mated at  Budget  time,  with 
the  shortfall  spread  across  all 
the  main  sources  of  revenue 
— income  tax,  corporation 
tax  and  VAT.  General  gov- 
ernment expenditure,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  set  to  be 
£308.1  billion  in  the  current  fi 
nancial  year,  only  £200  mil- 
lion higher  than  anticipated 
at  the  time  of  last  November's 
Budget  and  a real-terms  in 
crease  of  only  0.25  per  .cent  In 
the  year  running  up  to  an 
election. 

The  excess  of  spending  over 
receipts  left  a general  govern- 
ment borrowing  requirement 
of  £27.8  billion,  which  was 
reduced  to  £26.9  billion  by  the 
boost  to  state  coffers  from  the 
profits  of  public  corporations. 
Next  year  the  PSBR  overshoot 
is  even  more  pronounced, 
with  a forecast  of  £23  billion 
against  the  £15  billion  pen 
cilled  in. 

Andrew  Dilnot,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Fiscal  Stud- 
ies. said  that  next  year’s 
PSBR  was  “at  the  cautious 
end  of  what  is  plausible,  par- 
ticularly for  income  tax  and 
corporation  tax”. 

He  noted  that  since  the  No- 
vember Budget  the  Treasury 
had  lopped  £2  billion  off  its 
1997-98  forecasts  for  income 
tax,  £2.3  billion  for  corpora- 
tion tax,  but  only  £0.6  billion 
for  VAT  and  had  left  social 
security  receipts  uncliangeil. 
“Given  that  the  income  tax 
and  national  insurance  bases 
are  pretty  similar,  that  may 
be  a little  surprising”. 


Big  rise  in  serious  mining  accidents 

Workface/  NUM  anger  as  figures  reveal  ‘legacy  of  privatisation’,  reports  Seamus  Milne 


THE  proudest  boast  of 
Britain's  nationalised 
coal  industry  was  to 
have  created  the  safest  and 
most  advanced  mining  in  the 
world,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  pre-war  death  traps  run 
by  private  owners. 

Fears  that  privatisation 
and  deregulation  of  the  rump 
of  30-odd  deep  mines  left  be- 
hind by  the  mass  closures  of 
the  past  decade  might  lead  to 
an  increase  in  accidents  were 
dismissed  by  government 
ministers  as  scaremonger- 
ing. 

Michael  Heselthte,  the  dep- 
uty prime  minister,  even 
singled  out  the  mining  expe- 
rience this  year  as  proof  that 
the  Government  could  be 
trusted  over  BSE  and  the  de- 
regulation of  food 
production. 

But  the  evidence  of  a sharp 
deterioration  is  now  piling 
up.  The  official  figures  for 
the  first  full  year  since  priva- 
tisation. Just  released  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive, 
reveal  an  18  per  cent  rise  in 
serious  accidents  between 
1994-5  and  1995-6  and  an  in- 
crease from  two  to  five  in 


mining  deaths.  While  the 
jump  in  fatalities  could  be 
regarded  as  a tragic  blip,  the 
rise  in  major  injuries  from 
135  to  159  in  an  industry  now 
employing  fewer  than  10,000 
miners  is  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain away.  .... 

RJB  Minings  which  bought 
the  bulk  of  the  surviving  Brit- 
ish Coal  collieries  at  the  end 
of  1994  and  is  regarded  by 
unions  as  the  safest  of  the  pri- 
vate employers,  hangs  on  to 
the  feet  that  Its  overall  acci- 
dent rate  fell  by  14  per  cent 
last  year.  But  the  apparent 
drop  is  accounted  for  by 
reductions  in  reported  minor 
accidents,  where  injured  min- 
ers are  off  work  for  less  than 
three  days.  Union  officials 
claim  the  returns  for  minor 
accidents  are  artificially  de- 
flated by  a combination  of  in- 
centives and  pressures  on 
miners  not  to  report  them. 

In  the  RJB  pits,  while  the 
minor  accident  rate  contin- 
ued to  fefl.  the  serious  acci- 
dent rate  per  loa.ooo  shuts  in- 
creased by  52  per  cent 
between  1994-5  and  1995-6.  The 
figures  are  even  higher  when 
contractors,  who  carry  out  de- 


velopment and  salvage  work 
and  have  a substantially 
worse  record  than  the  main 
employers,  are  Included 

At  the  National  Union  of 
Mine  workers  conference  in 
Scarborough  at  the  weekend, 
delegates  attacked  the  carrot- 
and-stick  methods  used  to  cut 
reported  accidents. 

At  W is  toe  In  the  Selby  com- 
plex in  North  Yorkshire,  min- 
ers with  a "clean”  accident 
and  attendance  record  are 


Miner  crisis 

Major  s^uiy  rate  in  the  coal 

Industry  per  10O.OCO  manshifts 


Privatisation 
20  December 
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given  prizes  — watches  and 
personal  stereos.  In  other 
pits,  injured  miners  are  often 
called  back  to  work  on  the  pit 
top  after  two  days  away  to 
avoid  a serious  accident 
report. 

Arthur  Scargill.  NUM  presi- 
dent. told  delegates  that  one 
of  the  union's  main  tasks 
must  be  to  “resist  this  climate 
of  intimidation".  But  RJB. 
which  promises  its  serious  ac- 
cident figures  will  be  down 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  has  just  informed  the 
NUM  that  bilateral  safety 
meetings  are  to  be  ended. 

As  far  as  Peter  McNestry. 
leader  of  the  pit  deputies’ 
union  Nacods  — whose  mem- 
bers have  traditionally  been 
responsible  for  underground 
safety’  — is  concerned,  the 
rise  in  serious  accidents  is  ex- 
plained  by  deregulation, 
longer  compulsory  shifts,  the 
increased  use  of  contractors, 
the  downgrading  of  the  depu- 
ties' role  and  intensified  cost- 
cutting under  privatisation: 
exactly  the  sort  of  things  Mr 
Heseltine  insisted  the  Gov- 
ernment would  never  allow  to 
put  miners  at  risk. 


Heated  debate . . . Miner  Phil  Thatcher  demands  fair  deal  for 
oral  at  a Commons  lobby  yesterday  photograph  oavidsautoe 
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All  out  at  Inward 

as  entire  board 
prepares  to  quit 


Rgartyn  Halsatl  and 
Simon  BeaWs 


THE  entire  board  of  In- 
ward, the  flagship  in- 
vestment agency  for  the 
North-west,  is  set  to  resign  as 
part  of  radical  restructuring. 

The  move  follows  claims 
that  it  failed  to  attract 
major  overseas  companies  to 
the  region. 

Proposals  for  the  restruc- 
turing, In  documents  seen  by 
the  Guardian,  have  been 
drafted  by  local  authorities 
and  senior  business  leaders 
increasingly,  critical  of  In- 
ward's performance. 

News  of  the  shake-up  came 
yesterday  as  the  Government 
celebrated  Britain’s  most  suc- 
cessful year  for  attracting  in- 
ward investment 
It  is  believed  that  behind 
the  proposals  to  restructure 
Inward  there  is  disquiet  with 
the  agency's  performance  in 
Brussels,  within  the  govern- 
ment’s office  in  the  -North- 
west and  in  the  Invest  in  Brit- 
ain Bureau,  which  has  a 40 
per  cent  stoke  in  the  belea- 
guered body.  , 

The  changes  would  also 
mark  a tactical  victory  for  the 
North-west  Partnership, 
founded  two  years  ago  to  en- 
courage cohesion  in  a notori- 
ously divided  region  where 
scores  of  competing  and  unco- 
ordinated bodies  have  tripped 
over  each  other  to  win 
investments. 

The  Partnership  allies  lead- 
ers from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  with  academics, 
trade  union  leaders  and  co-op- 
erative partners. 

Terry  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  Partnership's  co-ordinat- 
ing committee  and  managing 
director  of  the  Manchester- 
based  Co-operative  Bank, 
said:  “We  should  bring  in 
levels  of  investment  compara- 
ble with  areas  of  the  North- 


east and  south  Wales  - but 
we  have  not  done  so  for  years 

“SSBwi  proposes  -to, 
ctadSng  plans  to  erttoeboarf 
from  27  to  15  niaubers 
could  spark  oppositicraat  In- 
ward’s annual  meeting  on 

that  point  it  is  expecj^ 

that  all  directore  (other  than 
the  chief  executive  and  the 
chairman)  wlll  resig.  to 
allow  new  directors 
identified.”  says  a written 
document  . from  the 
Partnership. 

The  position  of  Inwards  40 
staff  members  is  believed  to 
be  secure  but  the  future  of  In- 
warfdhef  executive  Bead 

Jeuda  is  less  tyrtwn.  M* 
jeuda  said  yesterday  the  pro- 
posals had  received  unani- 
mous support  from  board 
members  meeting  on  June  28. 

The  North-west  received 
only  5 per  cent  qf  government 
inward  investment  support, 
compared  with  the  35  per  cent 
allocated  to  Scotland,  he  said. 

The  Invest  in  Britain 
Bureau  reported  yesterday 
that  the  number  of  firms  lo- 
cating in  Britain  rose  by  10 
per  cent  last  year  to  a record 
477.  creating  or  safeguarding 
285,  TOO  jobs. 

Ian  Lang,  the  Trade  Secre- 
tary, said  Britain  was  con- 
tinuing to  take  the  lion’s 
share  of  investments  into 
Europe  because  Britain  was 
the  enterprise  centre  of 
Europe.  But  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  destroy  the 
labour  market  flexibility  and 
low-cost  environment  estab- 
lished by  the  Conservatives. 

His  Labour  shadow,  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  countered:  “The 
biggest  single  threat  to  levels 
of  inward  investment  is  the 
folly,  incompetence  and  weak- 
ness of  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  allowing  their  policy 
towards  Europe  to  be  directed 
by  the  Tory  right  wing." 


News  in  brief 

Deutsche  Bank  in 
four-way  split 

DEUTSCHE  Bank,  pressured  by  shareholders  to  put  profits 
first  is  splitting  its  business  into  four  separate  units  in  a 
reshuffle  that  will  give  top  management  more  power. 

. Europe’s  biggest  bank  said  chief  executive  Hi)  mar  Kopper 
will  stay  in  charge  of  a board  overseeing  private  banking, 
commercial  and  institutional  banking,  investment  banking 
and  group  services. 

Underpressure  to  abandon  money-losing  stakes  in  industry 
and  focus  more  on  banking,  Mr  Kopper  called  the  long-promised 
reorganisation  “the  final  stage  in  the  restructmingofthe  Deut- 
sche Bank  group  '.  The  plan  was  approved.  — Bloomberg 


LLoyds  Chemists  warning 

LLOYDS  Chemists.  Britain's  second  biggest  pharmaceuticals 
retailer,  yesterday  that  profits  would  fell  during  the  second  half  of 
its  financial  year  as  a result  of  uncertainty  caused  by  the  DTTs 
referral  of  the  two  bids  for  it  to  the  Monopolies  Commission. 
Lloyds,  which  is  the  subject  of  rival  bids  from  Britain’s  Unichetn 
andGerraany’s  Gehe,  said  profits  had  been  “adversely  affected" 
by  the  uncertainty  and  costs  associated  with  the  bids  and  their 
referral. 

Lloyds,  which  was  valued  at  £645  million  by  Gehe’s  all-cash 
offer  and  at  £623  million  by  Unit-hem's  cash  and  paper  offer,  said  it 
expected  the  MMC  to  publish  its  report  on  the  rival  bids  by  July 
2&  Lloyds  shares  closed  down  8p  at  469p  on  the  warning. — Ian 
King 


Budgens  triples  profits 

supermarket  chain  Budgens  reported  tripled  prof- 
its to  £7 .6  million  for  the  year  to  die  end  of  April  The  chain  P 
continued  the  pattern  of  the  first  half  with  sales  growth  in 
comparable  stores sof4.5  per  cent,  including  3 per  cent  inflation. 
pe?c*?uratine  Profit  margin  for  the  year  more  than  doubled  to  3.3 

Some  of  the  gain  was  due  to  the  elimination  of  losses  incurred 
last  year! tothe  Penny  Market  discount  operation,  bat  profitoateo 
increased  because  of  higher  sales  and  margins  in  the  raabistrS 
TOXal  83165  mcreased  bl-7  per  cent  tojustmn^ 

Chief  executive  .John  von  Spreckelsen  said  the  company  would 
cratmue  to  grow  sales  and  margins.  Ten  new  BudgenSrS 
should  open  this  year  while  the  company  is  attesting  petrol 
station  formats  with  hf8  and  Mobil.  — Roger  Cowe 


L&G  sells  arm  to  rival 

General  has  sold  its  commercial  general  insurance 
operation  to  rival  Guard  can  Royal  Exchange  for  £48  million  Tha 
acquisition  will  be  backdated  toJanu^lSd^rSStSa^ 
transfer  of 550  staff  to  GRE.  L&G  said  that  GRE  wouSSStT® 
financial  responsibility  for  the  policies  and  that  poUcSSre. 
mainly  small  to  medium-sized  businesses 
L&G  said  the  sale  would  resulting SSSSSSSSSSt 
of  £72  million.  The  disposal 

more  on  personal  insurance  as  part  of  its  strategy  to 

tsss bSKss 


Menzies  slides 

EESSSSsE^jss 

that  while  high  street  spending  iv-a^iead 

expect  a sudden  consumer  boom  growing,  hedidnot 

ularly  on  new  businesses  F unsofa  THET^^rv?  focused  Partic- 
and  Snmas  Universal 


Eurocamp  in  the  red 

for  the  first  Mof  Uk  a pre-tax  loss 

yoar.  The  toss  related 

which  has  a less  seasonal  ““  tour  *****  Super-break 

expected  to  he  SidAtev^bS^fcr  if®  Wetie 
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Racing 
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7-1  Guineas  quote 


Chris  Hawkins 


* . •> 


fc  * *> 


Initial  offers  or  14-1  for 
next  year’s  1.QQQ  Guineas 
about  Dazzle,  who  bolted 
home  in  yesterday's 
Cherry  Hinton  Stakes  at  New- 
market prompted  a stampede 
among  value-seeking  punters 
and  Ladbrokes  were  forced  to 
make  the  filly  as  short  as  7-1 
favourite  by  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Coral’s  and  Hill's  both  go  a 
few  points  longer,  but  none  of 
the  big  three  is  exactly  stick- 
ing out  their  neck  consider- 
ing only  one  Cherry  Hinton 
winner  has  gone  on  to  take 
the  Guineas  in  the  last  25 
years. 

That  was  Sayyedati  in  1992 
and  she  was  rated  a 33-1 
chance  for  the  Classic  after 
her  Cherry  Hinton  success. 

Dazzle  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  good  two-year-oild.  how- 
ever. and  ' unlike  many 
speedy,  precocious  Juveniles 
looks  to  have  the  scope  to  go 
on  improving. 

She  was  described  by  Chris 
Richardson, , manager  of  the 
Cheveley  Park  Stud  which 
owns  the  filly,  as  “strong  and 
rather  masculine”  and  the 
clock  strongly  supported  the 
view  that  she  is  exceptional 
— her  time  was  eight  tenths 
of  a second  faster  than  the 
three-year-old  ban  dicapper 
Wildwood  Flower  over  foe 
same  six  furlongs  an  hour 
later. 


Kieren  Fallon  had  little 
more  than  a steering  job  on 
Dazzle,  who  was  always  cen- 
tering and  shot  through  a gap 
on  the  rails  a furlong  and  a 
half  out  to  beat  Ocean  Ridge 
by  five  lengths. 

With  Walter  Swinburn  still 
sidelined  through  injury.  Fal- 
lon has  had  plenty  of  rides  for 
the  Michael  Stoute  stable  this 
season  and  a total  of  79  win- 
ners puts  him  in  with  an  out- 
side chance  of  the  jockeys' 
championship. 

Fallon,  mainly  employed  in 
the  north,  has  had  a reputa- 
tion for  being  something  of  a 
wild  man  and  must  know  the 
route  down  the  A1  to  Pctrtman 
Square  by  heart 

In  fact  he  will  be  there  this 
morning  charged  with  riding 
without  medical  clearance  at 
Southwell  last  year,  but  now 
seems  to  be  channelling  his 
energies  in  a more  productive 
way. 

‘Tve  got  more  sensible  this 
year  and  don't  seem  to  be  get- 
ting in  so  many  scrapes,"  he 
admitted.  “I’ve  heard 
rumours  that  I'm  going  to  get 
the  Stoute  job,  but  that’s  all 
they  are  and  there’s  no  truth, 
in  them  as  for  as  I know. 

"I  don’t  think  the  champi- 
onship is  on,  but  m be  quite 
satisfied  to  ride  over  ZOO  win- 
ners- Dazzle  is  the  best  two- 
year-old  Tve  ever  ridden  and 
feels  like  she’ll  have  no  trou- 
ble staying  a mile  next 
season.” 

That  opinion  is  backed  up 


by  the  filly’s  breeding  as  her 
dam,  by  the  Minstrel,  won 
over  a mile  as  a two-year-old. 

Perhaps  the  main  attrac- 
tions of  this  meeting,  particu- 
larly for  the  aficionados,  is 
the  two-year-old  racing  and 
John  Dunlop  introduced  a po- 
tentially top  colt  in  Bahhare 
to  win  the  Strutt  & Parker 
Maiden  Stakes. 

Bahhare,  a half-brother  to 
last  year’s  high  class  toiler 
Bahri,  raced  prominently 
thoughout  but  then  kicked 
away  from  his  field  to  beat 
the  highly  rated  Equal  Rights 
by  three  and  a half  lengths. 

Willie  Carson  was  winning 
the  race  for  the  second  year 
running,  following  Alhaarth 
last  season,  and  when  pre- 
sented with  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne by  the  sponsor  was 
asked  if  he'd  make  it  a hat- 
trick  next  season. 

‘I  doubt  it  — - 1 don’t  think 
rll  be  here,”  said  the  53-year- 
old  Carson,  dropping  another 
strong  hint  that  this  will  be 
his  final  season. 

Posldonas  sprung  a 20-1 
shock  in  the  Princess  Of  Wa- 
les’s Stakes,  running  on 
gamely  under  strong  pressure 
from  Richard  Quinn  to  hold 
Singsplel  and  Annus 
Mlrabilis  by  a length  and  a 
quarter. 

He  thus  turned  round  Royal 
Ascot  form  with  the  third,  but 
Paul  Cole,  his  trainer,  who- 
has  no  ambitious  plan  for  the 
horse,  put  the  improvement 
down  to  the  better  going  here. 


Big  screen  epic . . . Dazzle  strikes  for  home  on  her  way  to  a sparkling  success  in  the  Cherry  Hinton  Stakes  photograph  fransk  baron 


Going 
right  for 
Deadly 
Dudley 


AFTER  Hopping  at  Royal 
Ascot.  Deadly  Dudley  is 
out  to  redeem  a tar- 
nished reputation  in  today’s 
TNT  International  Aviation 
July  Stakes  at  Newmarket. 
writes  Chris  Hawking. 

Firm  ground  at  the  Royal 
meeting  — where  he  finished 
third  to  Verglas  in  the  Coven- 
try Stakes  — was  probably 
against  this  colt,  who  had 
won  Impressively  at  Good- 
wood  and  Sandown  previ- 
ously when  there  was  give 
underfoot 

The  going  at  Newmarket 
yesterday  was  described  by 
most  of  the  jockeys  as  perfect 
and  in  the  circumstances  1 am 
prepared  to  give  Deadly  Dud- 
ley (2-35)  another  chance,  al- 
though on  the  book  the  form 
horse  is  the  Irish  challenger 
Check  The  Band. 

The  big  betting  event  on 
this  card  is  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge Handicap,  in  which 
Balladur  (3.10)  is  expected 
to  go  close.  He  won  a maiden 
at  Newcastle  recently  and  on 
that  bare  form  is  hard  to  as- 
sess. But  the  word  from  the 
Henry  Cecil  camp  is  that  this 
Nureyev  colt  is  improving 


Nureyev 
rapidly. 

The  French  filly  Sensation 
(3.40)  is  strongly  fancied  for 
the  Falmouth  Stakes,  while  in 
the  Equity  Maiden  Fillies 
Stakes  Rihan  (4.45)  is  ex- 
pected to  step  up  on  her  prom- 
ising debut  effort  at  Royal  As- 
cot when  eighth  to  Dance 
Parade  in  the  Queen  Mary. 


Newmarket  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


LW  liMn  Lodga 
LUDwd^Dwky 
3-10  BALLADUR  (np) 
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8.151 

&4B  PpMtBta  Mdpa 

mimru 


•ataw  Oaadla  Rm.  A-  Daoataa  Utalrara. 

• 0)7117.11,7451311 

6.45  HAMPLEY  NOVICE  CLAHUIQ  HURDLE  Ira  4fBL0B7 
1 0045-25  PKKEHS  (7)  (BF)  NTlnUar  4-1V-6  . 


2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

7 

B 

3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


0 CROWN IWONf  tail? nictent  3-1V8 
WB555-  DONTOCMO  (NOT)  JWWlt.  6-11-2 


55HB-P  nCKTHIIRSCUIT (20) RPNm 5-10-18 

ADMmALiailMTWCtay  4-10-1 1 

BBARHOPBULKCum/nteam-BiOHn  4-10-11  _ 


JkPMeCar 


0000-  MPnORf  HOOD  (143)  P Hayaenl  S-10-lO 
OFUPP-P  STARTS  FAULT  (TO  P Eedte  8-10-10 

3 BUY  FlEEITDOrm  y Ryn.  4-10-8  

P0PM>  BXmSHAM  POLLY  (11)  R BrotbertOB  5-KP7 


-JHV 


0WFP-  COOLEOALE  (177)  L Wafts  10-10-7 
43PP0-P  MUTINY  (21)  NH(1»k»  6-10-7 
SAtnSMrs  PGralngN  4-104 


L Ramy  * 


tmUMi  ADDEARIMD  (21)  Um  J Toucg  3-10-2 
0 PATS  POLLY  (21)  F Yardtoy  S-10-2 


-VStaMM* 


-Mr  AChattaa  1«a.a 


r Mil  wnfitai 


Ba«taM7-4  E9y  FtoedooL  7-2  PKtelM  6^  Nl«  Tlw  BteoA  Mnltey.  W-l  Don  Todno.  Bav  imparlal.  12-1 
Admtmrs  BueM.  ISr 


7.1  5 PBRSHOHEHOVICB  HANDICAP  HURDLE  3m  C2^BO 


63235-1  WtUMCY(33}(C0}RUsft-n-U 
U2O0-  MM  (143)  NUtetar  5-10-13 


PWBPP.  MOUNT  AM  LEADER  (41)  D HRW  6-10-10 


50450-5  LimKTWCnmS(2S)l4n)T  Wdamc  SklnnsrB-KW 
SUM0-4  PALACE  PABADE  (23)  A Htonuumte  3-10* 

D4PO-01  UTTLR  COURT  (3(Q  E Bavm  5-10-S 


17YP0W- CRBKT  CALL  (313)  RBrawiBton  3-1041 


9-1  ValsJty.  5-2  Utte  Caun,  4-1  FtumL  &-i  Lima  Tlnckira.  Pataca  Parade.  16-1  Crate  Cal.  20-1 
Uotanaki  Leader.  


7.45  WADHAM  KBHRNQ  WORCESTIDI VAUXHALL  HAMMCAP  CHA3I  Sra  T«  C&OOa 
1 51H21-  KVAROBJCA  (W»  MM  w 6-12-0  i Dl 


442BB-P 


ORSTOH  LASS  (2*)  (CD)  J tOng  9-11-2) 
TUB  SLUE  ROY  <3R)  P Btnraa  3-1 1-g  


4 1P613P-P  THK  LOmYMAI  (21)  N Mdctufi  B-11-6 

3 54212-6  JRMYO>D3A(1W  T Bit  B-1 1-4 

3 F2SV1U  PURCHBm  OALE  (11)  (CD)  RCurtte  9-11-3  . 
7 3P8042-  JM  VAUNI1NE  (33)  DWIMl 10-11-2 


P3T3-F2 


(13}lin  SJmwxiB-10-11 
(ID)  3otn  R Upson  B-1 0-10 


_Mr8TTnteM(7) 


ID  FPF8-44  ABB0T3(IAM(11)  D Carter  TI-10-10 
11  2/4106-6  HAMPER  (tl)NMNchal  13-10  ‘ 


II  54S3-2  Ml  Mil  DUNUM  (11)GBsld)iig  9-10-6 
« UPW5R-  MAHAMQURCTS)RLm9-W3 


i EJ  Jama  (7) 
_K  Orate  (2)  * 


-APMocay 


*4  -61150F- NOXIRR  MATCH  (41)  JBratnay  9-10-1 


18 

13 

IT 

/U45PMI IHRKT1I3B  (13)  N PouMirt  7-10-0 

PE6423-  TRUST  DEED  (40)  S KnlgM  B-10-fl  _ - _ 

484U8-6  TDMTT  (M)  II  Urtston-DavhU  6-70-0  • 

M Mete 

CUm 

teterm 

ada* 

ia 

IIKK-  CAMTAN1WY  (44)  C Jackson  17-10-6 

— - Mr  0 B 

SO 

Mate 

V B-4  Evanitolica.  4-1  Fontoean  (tail.  6-1  Jiua,  10-1  Fatter  DoaCng,  12-1  Jnny  O'Dai,  Jtm 

VHanlne.  14-1  Unnatura. 


S. 1 5 RADIO  WW  BAMNCAP  HURDLE  3m  C2J1 3 


B1221V  MR810U  AMD {*«) (CO) MM H Knight  4-IMO 
PffPOU  AMAZOR  EXPRESS  [1 3)  (D)P  Bown  7-11-9 
13BMF  WAMDHA  (13)  (D)  K Morgui  6-11-6 


V/F-1  PHHOMND3  (20)  (D)  T McGovern  7-11-6 


*58/850-  ROUIMO  (40)  H AyllSe  B-ii-5 
324308-  KDMW  NIUH  <»75)  (CO)  H OHror  *■ 


S11214- OUTRAMKINa  (440  (CO)  M Pips  4-1V0 
3 MMSOO-  SIHPTHR1  MOON  (38)  F Jorten  4-10-12 
I 4FB4-13  LADY  Const  (20?  (D)  J R Upun  B-1D-10 
ID  5U5-29  KAUAR>113)(D)  ACarraU  1V-HX7 
11  Pfl»1F-1  COURAO80US  KHKHT  (1 1)  (CD)  P Hayward  7- 


U OP/B46D-  H.ORARDO (T6)  K Cumusghlia-Brsm. 6-10-0 
U OQ/OOCD-  MOYNET  (48)  (CD)  J King  10-W-0 
14  4314/0/-  CAW  OBO  (410)  J Josej*  MM 


5-2  Fltlo  Sanda.  B-2  Ukn-Lnu-And,  5-1  Coinoeout  KiftgH.  6-1  Oul  Ranking,  13-1  Kabul,  12-1 

Muodhs.  r~- 


8.45  PD08RnAHOVieKCtUUR>BC3J123 


1 WtBIF-  PONTOON  3MDOR  (43)  G Ftanmod  9-11-4 
* TH1W-  4U4UUERAMAAH  (413)0  Usm  7-10-11 .. 


3 426/0P-3  LHIAL  AKT1ST  (20)  Miss  CJohneay  6-70-11 

4 - HASnRARTJDrtMW  8-10-11 


S8ZU  NORDIC  YALIKY  (18)  M Pips  6-10-6  . 
3 22326-3  STATELY  H0MR(11)PBomn  ft-' 


rPMrateyTO 


T D0//PUP-  3AU.YRAMGKW  (40)  C JK 


.8-10-8 


LPMoCoy 


R PPtfPOJ*  PAIDBXTIOR (It) NMUfteU  11-10-6  . 


■TO 


W-n  Pontoon  Brtags.  4-1  Atoairrman,  6-1  fiutahr  Homs,  7-1  Mmllc  Valley.  B-1  Lagal  Ante, 

2S-1UratarAL  Inmn. 


-9.1  5 NRMCESTHI  STANDARD  OPEN  NATIONAL  HUNT  RATI 


M.KAILASH  (22)  U Pipe  5-12-0 


B0  PLAM  OP  DANCE  (11)  A fibeator  6-11-4 

HIADOIO  ROflTB  0 Carter  6-11-4 

MORNCRVA  PadOy  FiBTBtl  6-11-4  

0 WOTAMTR  (22)  0 OTHW  8-11-4 
OVERSEAS  DMADBtR  SWDflO  4-11-1 


•TO 


B-  SWY1NOHD  KW  (113)  J BottBmlOf  4-11-1 
BOB-  USBB  MEMORY  (MS)  B Doodl  6-10-18 
XATHARBMW  SOHO  0 Hyde  6-ID-13 


B OATS  FOR  MDTHf  (1 B)  Mn  lteudl  HRarna  6L-10-13 
22  ON  DEAR  K (11)  R ROMY  3-10713 
7 C8mrts  4-10-10 


00-  HOtllE  MLVMS  (IDS)  J CrastwaH  4-10-10 
M0 1AURMICE  G Ham  4-KM0 


r(3) 


lnuadN. 


6-4  KsUuh.7-2  Urttnntcn,  5-1  Oh  Dear  Me.  10-1  PtwoM  SpbH  16-1  SNyitoJd  IQn^teorssas 


Vodafone  Oaks  winner  Lady  Carla  faces  a mn-gHmnm  of 
eight  rivals  in  Sunday's  Irish  equivalent  at  the  Curragh. 
Acceptors  at  yesterday’s  five-day  stage  are  Camporese,  Dance 
Design,  French  Ballerina,  Key  Change,  Lady  Carla, 
Rcunanche,  Shamadara  (supplementary).  Story  Line,  Tout  A 

Coup* 

Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  FOLKESTONE:  2L20 
LaMkf  4jao  Missile  Toe-  KEMPTON:  6,80  Castle  Ashby  Jack;' 
a 00  Formidable  Partner.  NEWMARKET:  2.05  Silver  Spell; 
3. 40  Honest  Guest  WORCESTER:  6.45  Brensham  Folly. 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

5LOS  (Tflc  1.  BAHHAM,  W Carson  |1H 
tavu  a.  Equal  n#to  nOHJa:  a.  n»yai 
(26-1).  11  (Art.  3*.  IX.  |J  Dunlop) 
ToterOJOiCl.ia  ElStt  C5J0.DirtlF:Em 
Trta;  E34B.70.  CSF:  C7.43. 

US  (loft!  1,  CROWN  COURT,  Pat  Ed- 
dery (3-1  lav):  2,  EteRy  Maa  (25-1):  3, 
AstnHq  (20-11;  4,  Nraew*  Mtet  (25-1). 
IS  ran.  3.  1,  nk  . (L  CuroanQ  Took  Cart); 
El  JO.  23.00.  SB.10.  £4.30.  . Dual  F;  GB3SD. 
Trio:  £834.60.  CSF.  £126.30.  Tricsst 


E2,6W44.MP:SWP«H«K 

S05(ef>1tDAZ3Xe,KF 


Fallon  (2-1  lav);  8, 


RMw  (4-1);  3,WoR  WarMrt  (S-ij. 
9 ran.  5.  3E  (U  Rtautal  Tote*  C3.S0;  £1^0. 


El. 70.  E2.90.  Dual  F:  £5.40  Trio:  £21  70  CSF' 

naia 

LM  (lm  40: 1,  POSUMHUS,  T Onion 
(20-1);  A «WH  (7-4);  3,  terns 
Nteah**!  (9-2).  13-6  lav  BaquMih.  B ran. 
IX.  St  (p  Col*)  Tote:  £23 10;  Ct«a  £1.10. 


£1.10.  Dual  F:  E22J0.  Trio:  E19.7a  CSF: 
CSTJ7.  NFi’ASBr  P13C3.  .. 

4.10(61)11  .WtUMSOOBpUWm.Dwia 
OTtelll  (7-1);  a.  White  Enter  (25-1);  3, 
Royal  Mark  ( 1.5-2).  4-llav  Plwdlng.  9 tan. 
H nk.  (ft  htainon)  Totr.  (S.00:  EM0.  £460, 
C2.10.  Out! ’F"  £91.10.  TrlK  £17060.  CSF: 
£723.66.  Tricaae  £87124. 

4-43  dfl:  1.  uui  CLAM.  T Spnta 
CB-gfc».MIs*1s(aM(3-1tav);S,Utaoon 
4M«bI  Im  (9-1 ).  10.  rw  IX.  X (A  FottR) 
TOW  E&40;  £2.40,  £1.70,  £2.30  Dual  F: 
£18.00.  Tria  £43jB0l  CSF:  CWja.  Triarat 
E7Q2JT9. 

3.18(01)1  1,  SHADOW  JURY,  J FartUOO 
16-1),  2,  Sptadar  (1V2  f«vt  S,  rrtandiy 
NnmrJT-l),  11  ran.  Bhhd.ULfO  Chapman) 
Tots:  E7.WI  CLIO.  £2.00,  E2JQ.  Dual  F: 
£1660.  Trio?  09.7a  CSF;  £3740.  Trtanst 
£72331. 

JACKDOn  Not  won.  £21.021.  earrWd  ow 

PLACOPOT:  H1B7.B0.  QUJktMPOHrC23.UL 


PONTEFRACT 


UO  dm  WJr  1,  GOLD  BLADE,  Mrs  L 
Pwarcy  (1 1-4  tev);3.  Rate  iliarQuate  (3-1); 


3.  ItaMrSaBim*  (60-11;  4,  Dont  Drop 

BomDo  (S-U  18  ran, ».  IX  i* . (J  P«u») 
Tom.  £620:  El  .10:  ro-tn  ran  m,  pjo.  Dual 
REBL20.  Trio:  £013 a CSF:  I38L44.  Trtcaac 
£87227. 

*-B°  (Of*1,  DOdO-AMOS  COMRADE.  K 
taftey  (4-1):  L Hn  trad  (6-7);  B,  0* 
tertw*  1 15-1)- 5-4  tevNosaljjlc  Air,  S ran. 
w.  X-  (teTiflkirrfrote  £tL2ft  £2.40,  earn 
Dual  R Emoa  CSB.ffl4.sa. 
SJOfiniRI>l,POe«,JoHuniwm  (5-2)! 

■ntePi.ulla  (Mtevj-B 
■■tAX.  (L  Cumano  Tow:  £42 D;  £1S0. 
£1  aa  Dual  F:  G23B.  CSP:  E7.B0. 

*4«  (*Or  1,  CHI  BOM  BQM,  G Faulkner 
P*Uj  ®i  ““TOrHi  Mazda  (7-1);  3,  War- 

R 

wnyan  list**): 
3»Tkte*»  Daiiote 

8 nut ' iX*>8f(H-Cecin  Tow  £14® 
S£\BAA«U)ihI  R CWKLTrW:  C&OL 
CSFLE736,  • 


aoodnqi  1 , BUBBLE  WMos,  W W&octe 
IS-tt  a,  3Hate  Eterte  QnoM  oa-TJ:  a, 
terar  MNRo  (8-1).  4-i  row  How  CouW-i-  « 


ran.  Z 4.  (5  Woods)  Tow:  £6.90;  E2S0,  £830, 
£3.16  Dual  F:  £74.10,  Trio:  C30SJXL  CSF: 
E136-2B.  Tricast  n.2ft2.6B.  NR:  PsUts 
Harlttara. 

&SO  (1m  afll  1,  lady  BAMKES,  D 
Sawonsy  (9-1):  *,  Strorploal  (4-1);  3,  CaE 
Ha  (4-1).  2-1  («w  Anattur  Tima.  6 ton.  Nk. 
TX.  (vy  Turfigr)  T;  £930;  £3.00.  £1  JO.  Oft 
£14.10.  CSR  £41^8.  WtSwvetn  OSS  HerseX. 
PLACEPOTi  081.30.  QUADPOTtfiXLHQ. 


<4^,. .. 
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Soccer 


Liverpool  set  to 
settle  for  Berger 


Ian  Ross  and  Don  Beet 


LIVERPOOL’S  increas- 
ingly anxious  search 
for  a left-sided  player 
seems  likely  to  end 
with  the  capture  of  the  Czech 
Republic’s  Patrik  Berger. 

Having  abandoned  their  at- 
tempts to  sign  his  team-mate 
Karel  Poborsky,  who  is  bound 
for  Manchester  United.  Liver- 
pool have  told  Borussia  Dort- 
mund that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  asking  price  of  £2.5 
million  for  Berger,  who 
claims  he  has  a verbal  agree- 
ment with  his  club  guarantee- 
ing his  release  If  anyone  is 
willing  to  pay  a pre-arranged 
f60. 

Aston  Villa  look  likely  to 
capture  the  Middlesbrough 
midfielder  Jamie  Pollock, 
who  has  also  been  having 
talks  with  Leeds. 

The  Denmark  striker  Mik- 


kel  Beck  has  not  yet  signed 
for  Middlesbrough  after  his 
lpgai  dispute  with  Fortune 
Cologne  “but  lawyers  hope  to 
dear  up  matters  soon  ■ 

The  striker  Iwan  Roberts  is 
moving  to  Wolves  In  a deal 
that  could  eventually  net 
Leicester  £1.4m. 

Reading  yesterday  .com- 
plated  the  signings  of  the  in- 
ternational defenders  Paul 
Bodin  from  Swindon  and 

Barry  Hunter  freon  Wrexham 


but  parted  company  with  the 
coach  Phil  Holder. 

Graeme  Souness  continues 
to  sweep  clean  at  The  Dell 

The  new  Southampton  man- 
ager yesterday  appointed  his 
former  Liverpool  colleague 
Phil  Boersma  as  his  assistant 
in  place  of  Lew  Chatter  ley, 
who  joins  the  reserve-team 
manager  Ray  Graydon  and 
the  youth-team  coach  Dennis 
Rofe  on  the  dole. 

Barcelona  and  Intemazion- 


ale  are  in  a tug-of-war  for  the 
Brazil  striker  Ronaldo,  who 
has  been  told  he  can  leave 
PSV  Eindhoven.  The  Dutch 
dub  has  put  a £13  million 
price  tag  — equal  to  the  al- 
leged record  paid  by  Milan  to 
Torino  for  Gianluigi  Lentini 
In  1992  — on  toe  19-year-old. 

Bulgaria’s  coach  Dimitar 
Penev  was  sacked  yesterday 
and  his  nephew  Luboslav 
Penev  was  dropped  from  the 
national  squad. 

• The  English  game's  disci- 
plinary procedure  is  to  be 
streamlined,  starting  with 
nest  season’s  Coca-Cola  Cup. 

The  FA  council  is  to  rub- 
ber-stamp a plan  to  restrict 
red  and  yellow  cards  — apart 
from  those  for  violent  con- 
duct — to  the  competition  in 
question.  If  the  Coca-Cola  ex- 
periment works,  all  major 
league  and  cup  competitions 
will  from  1997-88  have  their 
own  procedures. 


Shearer  left  up  in  the  air 


Michael  Walker  on  how  the  striker  came 
to  appear  on  United’s  flight  list  to  Milan 


Manchester  uni- 
ted's  insatiable  de- 
sire to  capture  the 
heart,  head  and  feet  of  the 
Blackburn  Rovers  and  Eng- 
land centre-forward  Alan 
Shearer  took  an  extraordi- 
nary twist  yesterday  even 
by  the  standard  of  this 
summer’s  stories  about 
English  football. 

It  was  reported  that  a cer- 
tain “A  Shearer"  had  been 
booked  on  to  United’s  July 
80  flight  to  Milan,  where 
the  champions  are  due  to 
play  a friendly  against  In- 
ternationale. The  trouble  is 
that  there  is  no  Shearer  on 
the  books  at  Old  Trafford 
just  yet. 

Despite  admiration  ex- 
pressed both  publicly  and 
privately  over  the  past  few 


Tour  de  France 


weeks  by  United  officials, 
not  to  mention  a bid  of  £12 
million.  Shearer  remains  a 
Rovers  player. 

However,  for  the  third 
time-  in  as  many  weeks 
Blackburn’s  chairman  Rob- 
ert Coar  has  been  forced  to 
say  that  Shearer’s  depar- 
ture is  not  imminent.  The 
player  would  certainly  not 

be  on  British  Airways’ 
flight  5060  to  Milan. 

The  company  handling 
United's  flight  to  Italy,  the 
Leamington  . Spa-based 
Travel  Management, 

lanwehed  an  twimedlafn  in- 
quiry into  how  Shearer’s 
name  came  to  be  on  the 
flight  list  An  employee  was 
suspended  for  being  found 
to  have  "verbally  added  a 
name  to  a written  passen- 


ger list  to  British 
Airways". 

Ian  Dtmwoody  of  Travel 
Management  — motto: 

Right  People,  Right  Places 
— offered  fulsome  apologies 
and  said  that  as  chairman 

he  “accepts  full  responsi- 
bility on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany and  confirms  Man- 
chester United  bad  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  of 
this  action  and  categori- 
cally did  not  supply  that 
name  for  inclusion  on  the 
passenger  list  Travel  Man- 
agement has  suspended  a 
member  of  staff  and  I apolo- 
gise unreservedly  to  Man- 
chester United,  Blackburn 
Rovers  and  Alan  Shearer 
for  all  the  embarrassment." 

Both  clubs  are  braced  for 
further  stories  about 
Shearer.  Only  14,500  of 
Blackburn’s  31.000  season 
tickets  have  been  sold, 
partly  because  of  doubts 
about  him. 


Telekom  tickled  pink 


WlfHam  Fotheringftam 
hi  Gap 


PINK  is  the  colour  In  this 
Tour,  but  not  the  pink 
everyone  expected.  The 
Deutsche  Telekom  team  — 
light  pink  dots  on  a white 
background  and  the  “T”  logo 
of  sponsor  — have  proved  this 
year’s  dark  horses,  while  the 
Spanish  ONCE  team  — fluo- 
rescent pink  with  the  logo  of  a 
blind  man  with  a stick  — have 
foiled  to  live  up  to  their  billing 
as  potential  Indurate  beaters. 

Yesterday  summed  up  Tele- 
kom's unexpected  strength 
and  ONCE's  equally  unex- 
pected collapse.  The  German 
team  — who  last  year  were 
not  considered  good  enough 
to  field  a hill  team  in  the  race 
— scored  their  second  succes- 
sive stage  win,  and  their  third 


of  the  race  so  far,  when  their 
sprinter  Erik  Zabei  won  the 
sprint  from  a 40-strong  group 
here,  while  one  of  ONCE’s 
mainstays,  Laurent  Jalabert 
of  France,  threw  in  the  toweL 

Jalabert*  s withdrawal  was 
more  than  likely  once  he 
began  suffering  from  gastro- 
enteritis-after Sunday’s 
mountain  time-trial  and  was 
probably  merely  postponed 
when  Monday’s  Alpine  stage 
was  cut  due  to  snowstorms. 
“There  is  no  room  for  sick 
men  on  the  Tour."  he  said 
glumly  after  climbing  into  his 
team  car  41  miles  from  yester- 
day’s start  in  Turin  for  his 
third  abandon  in  four  years. 
"T  thought  I could  recover, 
but  I have  no  more  strength." 

Last  year  on  the  rest  day, 
ONCE  had  three  riders  in  the 
first  10  and  led  the  team  clas- 
sification. As  the  race  takes 


, , TO 

^ . 

r — Fanfare.  390m 
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its  repos  in  the  Alpine  foot- 
hills today  Telekom  have 
Bjarae  Riis  In  yellow  and  the 
22-year-old  prodigy  Jan  Ull- 
rich in  fifth. 

In  addition  Zabei  Is  wearing 
green  after  a stage-long  battle 
yesterday  with  the  first-stage 
winner  Frederic  Moncassin 
which  went  decisively  the 
German’s  way  on  the  final, 
stiff  climb  of  the  Col  de  la  Sen- 
tinelie.  Here  Moncassin  was 
left  for  dead  by  the  lead 
group,  who  were  In  hot  pur- 
suit of  a lone  breakaway.  Rolf 
Sorensen  of  Denmark. 

Sorensen’s  desperate  flight 
began  on  a wide,  windswept 
Route  Nationale.  took  him 
through  the  crowds  of  Danish 
and  Dutch  tourists  on  the 
Sentinelle  and  down  the 
beartstoppingly  fast  descent 
into  Gap.  His  hopes  lasted 
until  a heartbreaking  350 
metres  to  the  line,  where  he 
was  swept  up  as  Riis  made 
the  pace  for  bis  team's 
sprinter  — a display  of  self- 
lessness rarely  seen  from  the 
maillot  jaunt'.  Then  it  was 
down  to  Zabei  to  hold  off  the 
familiar  squat,  weaving,  fig- 
ure of  Djamolidin  Abdouja- 
parov,  who  looks  to  have 
come  to  form  too  late  to  equal 
Sean  Kelly’s  record  of  four 
victories  in  toe  points  jersey. 
Today  : rest  day 


William  Fotheringham  is 
futorts  editor  of  Cycling 

Weekly 


Tough  customer  . . . but  pressure  is  mounting  on  John  Barnard  at  Ferrari,  particularly  after  their  Magny-Conrs  fiasco 

Ferrari’s  Barnard  puts 
his  reputation  on  the  line 


Alan  Henry  meets  the  English  engineer  with  urgent  problems 
to  be  resolved  before  Sunday’s  British  Grand  Prix  at  Silverstone 


NatWest 

Notice  to  Cardholders 


NatWest  announces 
the  following  changes  in  interest  rates 


Credu  Cards 


effective  from  Cand  including}  1st  August  1996 


Mom}*) 

R<W 

APR 

^ntasM} 

APR 

TGrtfi  ACvcnr«J 

NotWest  Access  in 

156% 

21.9%" 

23.8%" 

NatWest  Visa*; 

1.56% 

21.9%" 

23^%- 

NatWest  Combined 
Card  Account 

1.56% 

219%* 

23.8%’ 

NatWest 

MasterCardiwj 

1.56% 

21.9%* 

23.8%* 

W Based  on  a credh  Emit  of  £1000. 

(#)  If  both  NatWest  Access  and  NaWtet  VSo  w™  ewd  accounts  are  cw- 

rwtiy  hdd  aid  the  orrool  fee  is  w*/  wo}*  **  01  ^ account;  - 
the  APR  for  die  account  without  the  errool  fee  e 20.5%  lor  purchases 
and  223%  tor  odwnces-  ^ 

(**)  APR  for  NotWest  MasterCard  Loan  - 22.1V 

Condition  11  of  the  Conditions  of  Use  wHI 
be  amended  accordingly  to  reflect  these  new  rates  with 
effect  from  1 August  1996. 


NatWest 


National  Westminster  Bonk  fle  41  Lothbunj.  London  EC2P  2BP 


Results 


Tennis 
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Cricket 

SECOND  XI  CSHTP=  Cm nby  A N War- 
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SUNDAY  afternoon 
could  be  make-or- 
break  time  for  John 
Barnard,  Ferrari’s 
technical  director.  The  50- 
year-old  Englishman's  latest 
car  has  brought  Michael 
Schumacher  onJy  one  victory 
so  far  this  season,  in  the  rain- 
soaked  Spanish  Grand  Prix, 
and  10  days  ago  it  blew  up  on 
the  formation  lap  before -toe 
French  Grand  Prix. 

All  eyes  will  therefore  be  on 
Schumacher's  F310  when  it 
rolls  on  to  the  starting  grid 
for  the  British  Grand  Prix  at 
Silverstone.  The  Formula 
One  fraternity  will  be  eager  to 
know  whether  the  Magny- 
Cours  fiasco  was  only  a blip 
on  Ferrari’s  path  back  to 
glory>  or  the  first  sign  that 
their  engineers  are  beginning 
to  trip  over  their  own  coat- 
tails in  the  desperate  hunt  for 
success. 

Barnard  has  not  had  it  easy 
since  rejoining  the  the  fam- 
ous Italian  team  in  1992.  His 
steadfast  refusal  to  lire  in 
Italy  forced  Ferrari  to  estab- 
lish its  own  technical  out- 
station  in  Britain.  Selling  the 
notion  of  a British-designed 
Fl  Ferrari  to  the  Italian 
media  was  never  going  to  he  a 
straightforward  task,  but  Bar- 
nard is  a tough  customer  and 
has  managed  it  twice,  from 
19W6-S9  and  with  liis  present 
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Cycling 
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Fixtures 


Rugby  League 

ACADEMY  r -HI-  PM  DMaiwe  Dews- 
bury V BalUTy;  SbTlmjle  V HuddOfCJIOld 

Cricket 

NATWeST  TROPHY  l=no  day.  10X1 
Second  round:  Darby:  Derbv  » 5cm 
ChoknsforA  £-jei  r Durham  Otd  Traf- 
ford: Loner,  v ‘fortf-anii  LokoMon  Lc«a 
/ Sx'o'U.  Taunton:  Scmmi-l  v Gldva 
EdQbaacan:  -.Va».s  v Surra,  Womdr 
J ; \ Hard-,  HoarA ntfefi  Y o»LS  v 
IM)' 

TOUR  MATCH  .wweo  aa.  7 11  Or  Shew- 
Icy:  tK  ’ v A*r  ir.j  A 


contract,  which  runs  out  in 
August  1997. 

Barnard  is  a perfectionist, 
renowned  for  his  uncompro- 
mising three-year  plans  in 
grand -prix  car  design.  He  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  the 
Benetton  team  in  1990,  laying 
the  foundations  for  Schu- 
macher’s title  successes  in 
1994  and  1995. 

While  he  understands  his 
employers'  impatience,  he 
also  knows  there  are  no  short 
cuts  to  technical  excellence, 
and  that  Formula  One  bosses 
tend  to  pay  lip-service  to  the 
notion  of  long-term  success. 

"You  can  go  in  and  explain 
that  the  project  will  take 
three  years  minimum,"  he 
says.  "You  tell  the!  team  that 
they  need  to  spend  this  and 
that  They  say  okay,  give  us  a 
bottom-line  figure,  and  I do. 

"The  team  will  agree,  but  in 
the  back  of  their  mind  they 
still  want  to  win  three  or  four 
races  the  following  year,  and 
as  soon  as  they  get  to  the  first 
race  they  are  saying  ‘where 
are  we?’ 

"The  1993  season  with  Fer- 
rari was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult I ever  had.  It  was  compli- 
cated by  the  need  to  develop 
an  active  suspension  system 
just  before  such  systems  were 
banned,  but  m the  back  of  my 
mind  I was  just  passing 
through  that  season.  like  a 


Sport  in  brief 


train  on  the  way  to  the  end  of 
the  line." 

With  Schumacher  now  be- 
hind the  wheel,  the  end  of  the 
line  for  Ferrari  is  nothing  less 
than  a world  championship 
triumph  In  1997.  They  see  the 
German  driver  as  the  key  fac- 
tor in  what  Ferrari  believe 
can  be  developed  into  a win- 
ning equation. 

Barnard  is  not  an  easy  man 
to  impress,  but  from  the  first 
test  session  they  did  together 
he  was  taken  with  Schu- 
macher’s coolness,  analytical 
acumen  and  sheer  speed. 

"People  like  Schumacher 
are  a step  up.  they  are  on  a 
different  level."  he  says. 
"There  are  good  guys  out 
there,  like  Alesi  and  Berger, 
and  there  are  the  special  ones 
— Senna.  Prost  I suppose 
Lauda,  and  then,  going  fur- 
ther back,  the  likes  of  Stewart 
and  Clark.  They  are  quick. 
Bloody  quick. 

"Michael  is  very  mature  for 
his  age  and  has  n great  deal  of 
inbuilt  confidence.  He  can 
produce  consistently  quick 
times  and  is  obviously  driv- 
ing at  that  speed  without 
strain,  because  when  he 
comes  back  In  he  lias  a load  of 
information  in  his  head  about 
all  tin*  corners  around  the 
track. 

"And  the  information  is 
clear-cuL  He  has  a great  feel 


Swimming 

The  ASA  has  appointed  the 
English-born  Deryk  Snelling. 
head  coach  of  the  Canadian 
Olympic  squad  four  times 
since  1972,  as  Great  Britain's 
first-ever  national  perfor- 
mance director.  Under  a four- 
year  contract,  the  year- 
old's  duties  will  include 
national  team  development 
strategy  and  selection  policy. 

Chess 

A draw  was  agreed  without 
further  play  in  Game  17  of  the 
Fide  world  championship  at 
Elista  yesterday,  writes  Leon- 
ard Barden.  With  Russia's 
Anatoly  Karpov  leading  the 
20-garae  series  Itv-7.  his  chal- 
lenger Gata  Kamsky  must 
win  all  three  remaining 
games  starting  today  to  force 
extra  time.  After  57  Nd6+  Kc3 
58  NM*  Kc2  59  gS  Nefitfl  KcU 
(sealed!.  Kamsky  saw  no  win- 
ning chances  and  telephoned 
a draw  offer  that  Karpov 
accepted. 

Darts 

A . record  prize  fund  of 

£210,000  is  on  offer  3t  nest 
January's  World  Professional 
Championship  at  Frlmley 
Green,  including  a £52.000  bo- 
nus for  a nine-dart  check-out 


Rugby  League 


Wigan’s  Offiah  and  Paul  in 
fitness  race  with  the  Bulls 
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Golf 

Monty 
looks 
after 
No.1 

David  Davies** Camoartto 

A DEVALUED  Scottish 
Open,  with  a much  <U- 
minished  prize  fluid, 
begins  over  one  of  5 

classic  courses  today.  The 
tournament’s 

from  a promised  £650.000  to 
£480.000  and  has  now  beeffi 

sold  to  the  international  Man- 
agement Group  after  the  orig- 
inal owners.  CPMA,  tned  to 
make  a tournament  wimout  a 

title  sponsor  work,  but  fafled- 
This  was  principally  be- 
cause sponsors  do  not  like 
what  marketing  directors  call 
the  “household  reach”  of  sat- 
ellite television,  understand- 
ably preferring  toe  many  mil- 
lions more  that  watch 
terrestial  channels. 

When  this  event  was  the 
Bell’s  Scottish  Open  and  on 
terrestial  TV.  the  whisky 
company  donated  over  £1  mil- 
lion to  be  associated  with  it 
When  the  European  Tour  de- 
cided that  it  be  transferred  to 
Sky.  Bell’s  pulled  out  and  the 
event  has  run  at  a loss  ever 
since.  . 

The  current  organisers  also 
failed  to  attract  the  likes  of 
Greg  Norman  and  Fred  Cou- 
ples. even  though  boto  are 
playing  in  an  exhibition  at 
Skibo  Castle  under  200  miles 
away  at  the  weekend,  and 
Nick  Faldo,  who  was  runner- 

up  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  its 
place  in  the  calendar,  the 
event  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  greater  scheme  of 
things,  as  the  Open  Champi- 
onship  approaches.  This  was 
summed  up,  in  their  different 
ways,  by  Ernie  Els  and  Colin 
Montgomerie. 

4T  really  believe  if  you  want 
to  prepare  properly  for  the 
Open  you  have  to  play  links 
golf,”  the  South  African  said. 
“Maybe  some  of  the  guys  who 
are  not  here  should  look  past 
the  prize  money  and  think 
only  of  preparing  for  the 
Open. 

“For  me,  playing  a great 
course  like  this  one  Is  the 
thing  to  do.  Last  year  I took 
the  week  off  before  both  the 
Masters  and  US  Open  and 
missed  toe  cut  in  both.  From 
now  on  I think  I Will  always 
play  the  week  before." 

Montgomerie  agrees.  “The 
people  not  playing, here  are  at 
a disadvantage,"  he  says.  “It 
is  probably  a tougher  course 
than  nest  week's  at  Lytham. 

It’s  playing  all  of  its  length  so 
anyone  who  wins  here  would  - 
be  extremely  confident  going 
going  into  the  Open." 

Montgomerie,  as  a Scot,  has 
an  additional  reason  for  want- 
ing to  win,  as  he  has  never 
done  so  In  his  homeland,  .«md 
be  also  finds  himself  in  a di- 
lemma when  it  comes  to  de- 
scribing this  week’s  event 
“It's  a fantastic  warm-up  for 
the  Open.”  he  said,  before 
adding:  “Or  course,  it's  not  a 
warm-up  really.  This  is  a big 
title  on  its  own." 

It  is  especially  big  for  Mont- 
Eomerie,  who  after  his  win  in 
Ireland  last  week  is  close  to 
going  to  No.  1 in  the  world  on 
toe  Sony  rankings.  Currently 
No.  2.  he  has  to  make  60  more 
bony  points  In  the  next  two  • 
wteks  than  the  No.  1 Norman. 

There  are  42  available  for 
winning  this  week  and  100  for 
the  winner  of  the  Open,  60  go- 
mS  jo  the  runner-up.  so  it 
could  boil  down  to  who  does  4 
what  at  Lytham.  Should 
Montgomerie  succeed  in  hp. 

he  will  be  only 
tne  third  man  to  do  so  wtth- 
out  having  won  a major 
championship  first,  the 

arRJSSUf  Woosna” 

Couples  won  the  Masters  a 
month  after  becoming  No  l 
and  Woosnam  toe  week  after 
"1  ve  just  got  to  keep  on 

winning  tournaments."  said 

?m"tCOm4erie-  ’Trn  Physically 

fitter  and  mentally  tougher 
han  l ve  ever  been.  I hav?  to 
totek  mj^tf  into  contention 
tl\at  s what  1 achieve! 

1 Putt  Properly,  I can 


for  changing  conditions. 
There's  no  panic.  If  his  tyres 
are  losing  their  grip,  he 
doesn't  get  excited  in  toe  ‘oh. 
shit,  where  have  we  lost  half  a 
second’  style.  It’s  just  ‘I  think 
it’s  time  for  a fresh  set  of 
tyres’.  It’s  all  under  control, 
and  he’s  never  looking  for  fic 
trtious  excuses." 

For  the  moment,  Schu- 
macher’s commitment  to  Fer- 
rari is  unwavering  — but- 
tressed as  it  is  by  earnings  in 
excess  of  £1  million  a race. 
The  German  driver’s  contract 
extends  to  the  end  of  1997,  bv 
which  time  he  expects  to  add 
a third  world  championship 
to  his  record. 

If  he  fails.  Barnard  could 
well  become  the  fall  guy.  Fer- 
rari would  be  tempted  to  take 
the  whole  Fl  design  project 
back  to  Maranello,  a move 
that  would  delight  their  rivals 
because  it  almost  certainly 
would  not  work. 

The  fact  remains  that  Bar- 
nard’s influence  has  been 
overwhelmingly  beneficial. 
Alain  Prost  used  his  type  640 
design  to  come  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  1990  world 
championship  before  he  was 
pushed  off  the  road  by  Ayrton 
Senna’s  McLaren  on  the  first 
comer  of  the  Japanese  Grand 
Prix 

Since  then,  however.  Bar- 
nard  designed  Ferraris  have 
won  jusi  three  races  They 
must  win  many  more  over  the 
next  13  months  if  they  are  to 
retain  Michael  Schumacher 
when  Ills  contract  expires. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN  hope  Martin  Of- 
fiah, Neil  CmvK\  Henry 
Paul  and  Kris  Radlinksi  will 
be  fit  for  Friday’s  crucial 
game  ivith  Bradford  Bulls.  All 
missed  Friday's  victory  over 
Castleford  which  took  Wigan 
a point  above  St  Helens  and 
top  of  tlie  Super  Lniguc  table 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Bradford,  whose  win  over 
St  Helens  last  Friday  helped 
Wigan  to  lead  the  league,  are 
hoping  for  their  biggest  gate 
since  the  reorganisation  into 
two  divisions  in  1973.  Thoir 
best  crowd  in  this  period  was 
14.043  for  thoir  10-fi  win  over 
Wigan  in  19M. 

.Joe  Lytkin,  Wigan’s  fuotliail 
manager.  Is  fulsome  in  his 
praise  oT  Brian  Smith’s  work 
as  the  Bulls’  head  coach  and 
chief  executive  since  taking 
charge  List  year.  The  42-yen r 
Australian  will  leave  a 
greatly  improved  set-up  be- 
hind him  when  he  return', 
home  tu  manage  Parr.mialLi 
at  toe  end  of  tin*  season. 

"He  has  luis  bought  well 


and  now  has  a squad  that  can 
compete,”  said  Lydon.  "They 

are  also  very  well  coached 
and  disciplined.  .Smith  looks 
at  the  opposition  from  week 
to  week,  puts  a game-plan 
into  action  and  the  players 
swm  to  stick  to  it. 

"People  might  say  they  lack 
top  stars  but  I disagree.  With 
their  depth  of  squad,  they 
have  the  ability  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  players  in  the  side 
because  first-teamers  know 
someone  could  take  their 
place.  That  is  a luxury  posi- 
tion for  any  coach." 

• Diccon  Edwards,  the 
Castleford  winger  who  broke 
a leg  at  Central  Park  last  Fri- 
day. will  be  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

A transfer  tribunal  will 
rule  on  Marcus  St  Hilaire. 
Leeds  have  offered  £25.000  for 
the  )u-> ’ear-old  back  but  Hud- 
dersfield value  him  at 
ElSAOn 

St  Helens  have  signed 
Danny  Whittle,  the  25-year- 
old  Sw niton  Lions  forward, 
on  Km  He  is  the  son  of  a 
former  St  Helens  player, 
r-M’»  in  Whittle. 
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Cricket 


Lord’s  by  the  tail 


David  Hopps  on  the  Indian  millionaire 
who  is  looking  to  give  the  sport  its  lead 


IN  THE  eyes  of  Jagmnhan 
Dalmiya.  the  1996  World 
Cup  was  a triumphant 
step  in  his  pursuit  of 
power.  As  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganising committee,  his  ruth- 
less manipulation  had  en- 
sured that  the  tournament 
would  be  the  greatest  finan- 
cial bonanza  in  cricket 
history. 

Dalmiya  was  convinced 
that  his  fitness  for  one  of 
world  cricket's  most  influen- 
tial positions,  chairman  of  the 
International  Cricket  Coun- 
cil, had  been  proved  beyond 
measure.  A recognition  that 
the  ICC  should  possess 
greater  authority  offered  him 
the  prospect  of  wielding  con- 
siderable influence. 

Dalmiya’s  opponents 
viewed  the  1996  World  Cup  In 
less  complimentary  light. 
“Send  me  a fax,"  he  airily  told 
a World  Cup  umpire  who 
drew  attention  to  one  prob- 
lem. "Send  you  a bloody  fax!" 
came  the  reply.  “You  never 
bloody  answer  them!”  Many 
sympathised  with  the 
outburst 

At  a shambolic  opening  cer- 
emony. Dalmiya’s  powers  of 
patronage  reached  new  levels. 
So  many  businessmen,  in- 
cluding many  connected  with 
his  Calcutta  construction  em- 
pire, were  feted  that  former 
Test  cricketers  and  present- 
day  Indian  selectors  were 
shunned.  When  they  com- 
plained. they  were  told  to 
watch  the  ceremony  on  TV. 

The  semi-final  between  In- 
dia and  Sri  tanka,  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  another  embar- 
rassment The . secretary  of 
the  Indian  Board  could  hardly 
be  directly  blamed,  for  the 
rioting  that  caused  the  game 
to  be  abandoned.  But  allega- 
tions sounded  about  corrupt; 
ticket  practices,  and  JEden 
Gardens1  had  run  out  of  min- 
eral water  by  mid-morning. 
How  could  a man  who  could 
not  ensure  an  adequate  water 
supply  .possibly  expect  to  take 
charge  of  the  international 
game? 


If  Dalmiya.  through  a com- 
bination of  legal  submissions 
and  an  assiduous  courtship  of 
cricket's  minor  nations,  is 
elected  as  ICC  chairman  at 
Lord’s  over  the  next  two  days, 
he  stands  to  forge  a reputa- 
tion over  the  next  four  years 
as  one  of  the  greatest  power- 
brokers  in  sport,  a name  to 
mention  alongside  these  of 
Havalange,  Nebiolo  and  Sa- 
maranch. The  major  changes 
that  he  envisages  would  blow 
away  the  last-  vestiges  of 
cricketing  complacency. 

Sensing  a declining  interest 
in  Test  cricket  throughout 
Asia,  he  would  seek  to  reduce 
drab  draws  by  introducing  an 
overs  limit  in  the  first  in- 
nings. The  ICC,  cosily  boused 
in  the  clock  tower  at  Lord’s, 
might  move  to  Dalmiya’s 
power-base  in  Calcutta. 

Globalisation  of  the  game, 
actively  discouraged  for 
much  of  the  century,  would 
begin  at  a disturbing  pace, 
doubtlessly  strengthening 
that  power-base  in  the 
process. 

“The  ZCC  has  been  estab- 
lished almost  90  years  and 
has  only  nine  lull  members," 
be  insisted  last  week  on  the 
Radio  5 Live  programme,  Mo- 
guls. "The  game  of  cricket 


Dalmiya  ...  wants  to 
become  ICC  chairman  - 


must  be  globalised.  I have  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  it  Is 
possible." 

That  demonstration  encom- 
passes the  Asia  Cup  in  Malay- 
sia in  September,  Including 
such  unlikely  entrants  as 
Japan,  Thailand  and  Pa  pan 
New  Guinea,  followed  by  the 
Friendship  Cup  later  that 
month  in  the  Toronto  Sky- 
dome  in  Canada  — the  first  erf 
five  anmmi  one-day  tourna- 
ments between  India  and 
Pakistan  which  he  insists  will 
tap  an  unexpected  market 

Dalmiya's  independence 
and  strength  were  underlined 
at  19  years  old  when  his 
father  refused  to  sanction  his 
marriage  to  a Bengali  Dal- 
miya left  home,  a courageous 
response  In  the  1970s,  when 
the  tradition  of  arranged  mar- 
riages was  rarely  challenged. 
His  wife  became  a motivating 
force.  Dalmiya  was  encour- 
aged to  move  into  construc- 
tion and,  from  virtually  noth- 
ing, became  a millionaire 
builder  in  Calcutta.  His  crick- 
eting career  was  limited  to 
sporadic  appearances  for  the 
Rajasthan  dub  in  Calcutta. 

India’s  staging  of  the  Nehru 
Cup  in  1989  announced  his 
breakthrough  as  an  adminis- 
trator. Along  with  Indexjft 
Bhindra.  he  persuaded  the 
prime  minister,  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  to  remove  control  of 
the  tournament  from  the  In- 
dian Board.  The  tournament 
was  a success  and  the  reputa- 
tions exf  Dalmiya  and  Bhindra 
were  assured. 

Vote-buying  is  common- 
place In  Indian  cricket  — pat- 
ronage might  take  the  form  of 
an  international  fixture,  a Job 
as  a tour  manager,  or  a place 
on  a select  committee  — but 
both  men  prospered.  They 
dovetail  impressively;  Bhin- 
dra, as  Board  president  is 
regarded  as  a master  of  public 
relations;  Dalmiya  is  a skilful 
and  calculating  negotiator. 

Their  mentor  is  MKP  Salve, 
a former  Congress  minister 
who  never  forgave  Lord’s  for 
refusing  him  tickets  to  the 
1983  World  Cup  final  between 
India  and  the  West  Indies  at 
Lord's.  At  that  moment  per- 
haps, a hostility  towards  old 
imperialist  attitudes  began. 


England 
v India 
final 

scoreboard 


V Ratnor*  e RusboH  9-CorK 

TN  R Wan  ate  c Russell  b Lewis  - 
£ Ganfluty  c Hintssfar  b Multeity  _ 
S R Tendulkar  e Patel  b Eaham 
S VUanJrofcarc  Hick  bPaW  .... 
•M  Azhaiwfchn  c Pauri  b Lwto  — 
R S Dravkf  c Ruaaen  b Biftum  — 

A Kutnbie  Ibw  d Muitalfr 

JGrtnadVc  Cork  b Law*  

B K V Prasad  nw  out j — 

SLV  Ra/u  not  out 


_ 9 


„1» 
_ 177 


Extras  (B6,  MZ.  w7.  rtbtt) ._ 


Total  (1ST  ova raj . 


M M wfcfcti  T,  33.  268.  377.  385.  44IL 
447,  46&  513. 

Bowlings  Lawls  37-10-69-3:  Cork 
32-8-1  Mutlafly  40-12-88-2;  Ealham 
28-8-90-2;  Patel  24-2-101-1;  Hick 
4-1-6-a  Thorp*  I-0-3-a 


"M  A A$ericxi  c Mamfrskar  b Prasad  190. 

A J Stewart  c Mongta  b Srlnath SO 

N Hussain  retd  hurl — — — tor 

O P Thorp*  tbw  b Ganguly  ...... — «s 

Q A Hloc-e'Srimdh  b Rapi  — » 

■ M A EaReini  cSnb  b'SrtnaBi  Si 

tft  C Roseau  o Mongia  b Prasad  — o 


C C Lewis  Bnr  b KumShr- 


D Q Cork  not  out 


M M Pst*  c Manjreksr  b Ganguly  _ *7 
A 0 MirtMfr  e Monflta  b.  Ganguly  _ .1 
Extras  (bIS,  IblS."  nb14)  — i — BO 


Total  (iMJiwsrB). 


naS'of  efatatw  ISO.  360.  396,  444.  444, 
481.-4Sr.  SS8.  564. 

Boafcw  Srlnath  47-12-131-2:  Prasad 
43-12-124-2;  KumMe  39-6-08-1;  Raju 
43-12-78-1;  Ganguly  19^-2-71-3;  Tendul- 
kar 7-0-28-0. 


tN  RMonola  c Lewis  0 MutaUy « 

S v ttenlrskar  tt  Stwnoi.  b Lewia — 11 

S Ganguly,  b Cork  . — — JS 

S R TsfKtyHcar.o4Stawsr>  b Law*  — TO 
OravIdcTi 


R S QravW  c Thorpe  b Mullafly  - 
‘U  Azharuddla  c Cork  b Ealham- 
A Kumbta  KJWt>£aJb«rJi 


J Sr  matfl  c Thorpe  b EABjam 
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a 
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V Ratbora  abeam — 
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M uf  -Mut 


.lil 
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208,3)6  211.211.  ...  ' . 

Bowling:  Lewis  14-4-50-2:  cor* 
7-0-32-1;  Multeity  13-3-36-2;  Ealhani 
14^6-2 1-4 r Patel  42-8-47-01  Mick 

Uotplrww  G Sharp  and  K T Francis. . 


w^|i— 4 Mia  aarlaa  1-0, . 


Lord’s  refuses  to  name  Sussex 
player  who  failed  drug  test 


I HE  TCCB  is  refusing  to 
f identify -a  Sussex  player 
said,  to  have  taken  drugs, 
even  though  his  second  test 
was  also  confirmed  yester- 
day us  positive,  writes 
David  Hopps.  . 

- Richard  Little,  the 
Board’s,  public  relations 
manager,  also  declined  “for 
ongoing  legal  reasons"  to 
confirm  the  widespread 
presumption  that  the  drug 
involved  was  recreational 
rather  than  performance- 
enhancing.  Sussex  followed 
TCCB  instructions  and 
refused  to  elaborate. 

. The  player  now  has  14 
days  to  prepare  his  defence 
before  a TCCB  panel,  at 
which ' point  his  Identity 
might  he  revealed.  The 
panel,  which  will  be  headed 
by  the , Nottinghamshire 
chairman  Alan  Wheel- 


house,  has  the  power  to  im- 
pose fines  of  up  to  £1,000 
and  a maximum  of  four 
days’ suspension. 

Far  more  likely,  however, 
is  that  fixe  matter  will  be 
referred  to  the  foil  disci- 
plinary committee,  where  a 
much  longer  suspension 
will  be  considered.  In  the 
meantime  the  cricketer, 
whose  identify  has  been  the 
subject  of  gossip  around 
county  ^grounds  for  the  past 
fortnight,  is  fine  to  con- 
tinue playing. 

Tim  Lamb,  the  TCCB’s 
cricket  secretary,  said: 
“Other  spoils  suspend 
players  immediately.  That 
is  not  the  way  cricket  sees 
it.  We  are  happy  for  the 
cricketer  to  continue  play- 
ing until  Justice  is  seen  to 
be  done.  He  deserves  the 
chance  to  have  his  say." 


Malcolm  catches  Mandela 


Derbyshire  must;  fancy 
their  chances  at  home  to 
Kent  in  the  second  round  of 
the  NatWest  Trophy  today, 
but  Devon  Malcolm  is  giving 
it  a ; miss;  Malcolm  will  in- 
stead mnkn  his  way  to  10 
Downing  Street,  where  he 
will  renew  acquaintance  with 
President  Nelson  Mandela, 
writes  Chris  Curtain. 

Derbyshire  have,  taken  a 
more  politic  line  with  their 
nian  than  Raymond  filing- 
worth  ever  did,  and  are  happy 
for  Malcolm  to  accept  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Invitation  to 
shak  e bisbero's  hand  again. 

“Devon  goes  with  the  bless- 
ing of  our  captain  Dean 
Jones,"  said  the  county  secre- 
tary Reg  Taylor.'  "It  is  a 
unique  opportimfyand  we  do 
not  feci  we  can  deny  it  him.'* 


Last  time  they  met,  during 
England’s  winter  tour,  the 
South  African  leader  greeted 
him  with:  “So  you  are  the  de- 
stroyer.After  bis  rows  with 
the  England  leader,  Malcolm 
may  now  feel  like  the 
destroyed. 

Kent's  own  England  A de- 
stroyer Dean  Headley  hopes 
to  be  over  his  ankle  strain 
while  Lancashire’s  John 
Crawley' fans  a hamstring 
test  before  file  Old  Trafford 
tie  against  Northamptonshire 
— a dress  rehearsal  for  Satur- 
day’s B & H Cup  final. 

Reeve-less  Warwickshire 
welcome  back  their  talis- 
wante  deputy  captain  Tim 
Munton,  after  six  weeks  of 
injury,  to  advance  their  title 
defence  against  Surrey  at 
Edgbastan. 


Gunning  for  glory  ...  Nedzad  Fazlija  (right)  and  Tarik  Hodzic  in.  the  Olympic  village  with  the  Atlanta  skyline  behind  them  photograph:  ellen  b»©er 


Friendly  fire  from  Bosnia 


All  overthe  South  Olympians  are  preparing  forthe  greatest  show  on 
earth.  The  Croatians  have  landed  in  Tupelo,  Mississipi,  the  Chinese 
are  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Moldovans  are  dreaming 
of  glory  in  Douglasville,  Georgia  For  the  first  of  a special  series  of 
reports  on  how  the  world  is  gearing  up  for  Atlanta,  Ian  Katz  visits 
ell  City,  Alabama,  to  meet  Bosnia's  best  prospect  fora  medal 


Nedzad  fazlija 

Is  almost  certainly 
the  finest  marks- 
man in  Bosnia  but 
do  not  ask  him  how 
many  enemy  soldiers  he 
picked  off  during,  his  coun- 
try’s ferocious  civil  war.  *Tm 
a sportsman,  not  a sniper,”  he 
says. 

The  wiry,  bespectacled  28- 
year-old  has  grown  tired  of 
explaining  the  distinction  but 
over  the  next  few  weeks  he 
will  have  to  do  it  often;  by  one 
of  those  ironies  that  conjures 
a smile  from  the  bleakest  of 
circumstances,  he  is  Bosnia’s 
best  prospect  for  a medal  at 
the  Olympics. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  Faz- 
lija and  seven  other  Bosnian 
competitors  have  been  train- 
ing in  this  tiny  town,  a place 
so  sleepy  and  unremarkable 
that  motel  clerks  ask  not  how 
long  you  are  staying  but  how 
long  you  are  stuck. 

Desperate  for  a slice  of  the 
Olympic  action  that  will  un- 
fold in  Atlanta,  100  miles  east, 
the  burghers  of  PeH  City  sub- 
jected their  war-weary  visi- 
tors to . a crash  course  In 
southern  hospitality. 

They  built  an  Olympic-stan- 
dard shooting  range  for  Faz- 
lija and  bought  a table  tennis 


table  for  Tarik  Hodzic  and  a 
competition-quality  wrestling 
mat  for  Fahrudin  Hodzic. 

To  ease  communication 
they  re-christened  each  ath- 
lete with  a "Southern  Nick- 
name”. Fazlija  became  Ned. 
Tarik  Hodzic  became  Terry 
and  Fahrudin  Hodzic  was 
Rhudy.  The  swimmer  Dijana 
Kvesic  will  be  forever  known 
here  as  Lady  DL 

Since  ihe  penniless  Bosni- 
ans were  only  able  to  compete 
In  Atlanta  because  of  a grant 
from  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee,  local  families 
put  them  up  and  every  restau- 
rant in  town  vied  to  introduce 
them  to  fried  chicken  and 
grits.  "They  said  they  liked 
our  grease,"  said  Brenda 
Hamby,  a restaurateur  who 
co-ordinated  the  effort  to  feed 
the  Olympians. 

If  the  arrival  of  the  Bosnian 
team  was  the  biggest  thing  to 
happen  to  Pell  City  since  the 
high  school  girls’  basketball 
team,  won  the  state  champion- 
ships in  1989,  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  held  a monumental 
significance  for  those  who 
will  compete  in  the  country's 
blue  and  white  colours. 

“To  represent  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina  after  all  these  tragic 
years  is  not  only  to  represent 


a country  but  to  represent  all 
those  people  who  died  for 
freedom,”  says  Hodzic. 

Although  a Bosnian  team 
was  spirited  to  Barcelona  in 
1992,  says  Fazlija ’s  coach  Da  Ur 
to  vie  Amir,  “that  was  Impor- 
tant just  to  see  our  flag.  This 
time  we’ve  had  time  to  chose 
and  take  care  ctf  our  athletes." 

Fazlija  represented  Yugo- 
slavia 12  times  in  interna- 


‘It’s  not  easy  to 
speak  to  these 
people  if  you 
know  they  shot 
in  my  city’ 


tional  shooting  events  before 
the  country  splintered  along 
ethnic  lines  in  1992.  Two 
weeks  before  hostilities  broke 
out  his  Sarajevo  club  won  the 
national  championships. 
“Maybe  that  was  the  reason 
the  war  started  in  Bosnia,”  he 
suggests  with  a thin  smj]p 
Within  months  Sarajevo’s 
sparkling  Zetra  sports  centre, 
built  for  the  1984  Winter 


Olympics,  was  destroyed  by 
artillery  fire  and  with  it  went 
Fazljja’s  hopes  of  keeping  his 
skills  sharp. 

It  seems  natural  to  wonder 
if  the  embattled  Bosnian 
army  sought  to  harness  Fazll- 
ja's  rare  talent  but  he  bridles 
at  the  suggestion.  He  will  say 
only  that  he  served  as  a 
reserve  policeman  in  Sara- 
jevo and  lost  an  uncle  and  a 
cousin  in  the  fighting. 

The  Bosnian  athletes  are 
similarly  reticent  about  their 


own  ethnicity,  stressing  only 
that  the  team  has  members 
from  each  of  Bosnia’s  three 
ethnic  groups. 

Fazlija  managed  to  compete 
outside  Bosnia  a. bandful  of 
times  during  the  war,  first  es- 
caping Sarajevo  by  running 
across  the  city’s  airport 
under  the  eyes  of  Serb  snipers 
and  later  by  using  the  secret 
tunnel  that  Sarajevans  used 
to  beat  the  siege  of  the  city. 

But  be  says  his  skills  have 
been  badly  blunted  by  lack  of 
competition  and  resources. 
Until  last  month,  when  he 
received  three  new  weapons 
from  a sponsor,  he  was  com- 
peting with  a aa-year-old  rifle. 
The  people  here  bought  him 
5,000  bullets,  but  alter  the 
Olympics  he  has  no  Idea  how 


for  his 


he  will  pay 
ammunition. 

Despite  all  this  Fazlija  fin- 
ished seventh  in  one  World 
Cup  event  last  year  and  near 
the  top  of  a strong  field  that 
competed  in  Atlanta  this 
year.  His  best  chance  of  a 
medal  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the 
three-position  event  where 
marksmen  fire  from  standing, 
kneeling  and  prone  positions. 

Adding  to  the  emotional 
baggage  the  Bosnians  will 
carry  into  the  Gaines,  several 
face  competing  against  for- 
mer Yugoslav  team-mates- 
turned-enemles. 

Fazlija  says  be  has  already 
come  up  against  three  Ser- 
bian and  one  Slovenian  for- 
mer team-mates.  “I  talk  nor- 
mally with  those  [Serb] 
people  but  I know  what  they 
think  about  me  and  they 
know  what  I think  about 
them.  It's  not  easy  to  speak 
with  these  people  if  you  know 
that  some  of  them  shot  in  my 
city  and  killed  11,000  citizens 
of  Sarajevo,  2,000  of  “them 
children." 

No  family  members  of  Ihe 
Bosnian  Olympians  have  got 
to  the  Games  but  file  athletes 
can  count  on  support  from 
Fell  City  residents  so  infatu- 
ated with  their  charges  that- 
many  have  promised  to  shave 
their  heads  if  a Bosnian  wins 
a medal. 

That  is.  more  than  anyone 
in  the  Bosnian  delegation 
dares  hope  for,  says  Heda 
Burdzovic,  a 26-year-old  stu- 
dent who  fled  Sarajevo  last 
year  and  works  as  a transla- 
tor for  the  team.  “I  told  them 
the  first  day  I saw  them  that 
they  won  a medal  Just  by 
showing  up.” 


Christie  rejoins  gold  rush 


Duncan  Mecfcay 


Linford  Christie  gets 

back  cm  the  gold  trail  in 
Nice  tonight  when  be 
takes  on  the  world  champion 
Donovan  Bailey  over  100 
metres  in  his  . 23rd  race  of  a 
hectic  summer  The  36-year- 
old  Olympic  champion  pulled 
out  of  the  lucrative  Oslo  meet- 
ing test  week  with  hamstring 
problems. 

But  Kelly  Holmes,  the 
double  world  championships 
medallist,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  800m  after  missing 
ihe  1500m  tn  Stockholm  on 
Monday  night  with  sinusitis. 

It.  means  she  will  have  to 
make  the  .“biggest  decision" 


of  her  life  without  completing 
her  planned  racing  schedule 
to  help  her  decide  on  one  or 
both  distances  in  Atlanta.  But 
a comprehensive  1500m  de- 
feat in  Oslo  by  Ireland’s  world 
5,000m  champion  Sonia  O'Sul- 
livan. who  will  double  up  in 
those  two  events,  may  have 
helped  make  up  her  mind 
anyway. 

Holmes  will  watch  Nice 
with  interest  as  the  Olympic 
champion  Hasslba  Boul- 
merka,  who  beat  her  in  the 
1500m  in  Gothenburg  last 
summer,  makas  one  of  her 
rare  appearances  this  season. 

The  Algerian  will  clash 
with  the  in-farm  Carla  Sacra- 
mento in  the  metric  mile.  The 
Portuguese  woman  defeated 


Mozambique’s  former  800m 
world  champion  Maria  Mu- 
tola  in  Stockholm. 

Meanwhile,  Michael  John- 
son — denied  the  chmw»  to 
run  in  London  by  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  — 
returned  to  the  United  States 
yesterday.  . "I  am  going  home 
to  rest  and  just  keep  my  fit- 
ness up  before  the  Games,”  he 
said,  “and  when  I relax,  I 
relax ...  I don’t  do  anything.” 

Johnson  is  attempting  an 
Olympic  200m-400m  double  In 
Atlanta,  a feat  no  •mat*  has 
ever  achieved. 

• The  former  UK  100m  cham- 
pion Bev  Kincb,  32,  has  pulled 
out  of  the  sprint  relay  squad 
for  Atlanta  because  of  work 
commitments. 


Cyclist  hopping  mad  as  thief 
runs  off  with  his  mountain  bike 


POLAND’S  .three-man 
mountain-biking  team 
for  Atlanta  was  yesterday 
reduced  to  two  after  one  of 
their  leading  hopes  had  his 
cycle  stolen. 

The  theft  occurred  when 
Dartusz  Gil  was  practicing 
in  the  southwestern  Polish 
town  of  Karpacz.  Local 
papers  said  he  turned  his 
back  for  a few  minutes 
after  getting  off  his  bike  to 
talk  to  another  cyclist  and 
turned  round  to  find  his 
machine  gone. 

The  bike  was  purpose- 
built  and  unless  it  is 
returned  be  will  not  be  able 
to-start  in  Atlanta. 

The  thief  later  phoned  Gil 
to  demand  a £1,700  ransom. 


but  did  not  call  again.  "We 
have  too  little  time  to  order 
a new  bike,  ’*  said  Gil’s 
coach,  Jan  Mela.  "Besides, 
we  do  not  have  money.” 

• Kenyan  athletes  were 
yesterday  warned  by  Kip 
Keino,  the  vice-president  of 
their  Olympic  committee, 
that  they  may  be  over- 
looked for  Atlanta  unless 
they  report  for  training. 

His  ultimatum  came  after 
a group  decided  to  compete 
in  Europe  this  week  instead 
of  joining  the  team  in 
MisslssippL 

The  athletes  were  origi- 
nally told  to  report  by  Sun- 
day hut  that  deadline  was 
extended  because  visas  did 
not  come  through  in  time. 


No  one's  placing  in  the  NatWest  Trophy  now. 
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Jalabert  drops  out  of  the  Tour,  page  1 4 
Liverpool  eye  £2.5  million  Berger,  page  1 4 


PAKISTAN  AWAIT  AS  ATHERTON’S  MEN  BASK  AT  THE  END  OF  AN  INDIAN  SUMMER 


England  v India 

Third  Comhill  Test, 

final  day 


English 


WednesdayjufylOlggg 

From  Bosnia  to  Atlanta,  fully  armed,  pagefg 

Holmes  to  miss  Palace  race,  page  15 

SportsG  uardian 

Wiyfiibest 
seats  are  in 

the  marquee 


but 


sterner 


of  their 
resolve 

MikeSelveyon 

the  last  rites 
at  Trent  Bridge 


Vincent  Hanna 


fellows  in  the 
I executive  boxes  are 
I lucky,"  Stan  Board- 
I man  once  said. 
**They  can  draw  the  cur- 
tains." He  was  talking  about 
Goodison  Park,  but  it  could 
have  been  Trent  Bridge.  At 
Lord’s,  on  dull  days,  box-folk 
trun  slide  into  their  backroom 
and  drink. 

I once  spent  an  afternoon  at 
Lord’s  in  which  my  host 
asked  his  PR  man  to  prompt 
him  to  rush  out  at  appropri- 
ate moments  and  shout  "good 
shot  sir"  from  the  balcony. 
Sadly  the  aide  got  squiffed 
and,  for  a bet  sent  his  boss 
out  shouting  during  the  tea 
interval. 

This  is  the  way  of  modem 
sport  Bums  must  be  put  on 
plush  seats  by  sponsors, 
advertisers  and  ticket  agen- 
cies. They,  and  toe  television 
networks,  provide  the  money 
that  pays  the  players  and 
builds  the  stadiums.  The 
wider  public's  contribution  is 
welcome,  but  not  always 
essential. 

So  if  you  deplored  those 
empty  seats  on  the  Wimble- 
don Centre  Court  at  the  week- 
end. you  miss  the  point  The 
marquee-folk  bad  paid  a for- 
tune and  had  better  things  to 
do  than  watch  tennis.  Such  as 
oaHwg  salmon  en  croute.  and 
drinking  champagne.  Be- 
sides. they  can  watch  it  on 
television. 

Wimbledon  slowly  has 
turned  itself  into  an  over- 
priced exercise  in  corporate 
greed,  with  tennis  added  on. 
Grass  is  unreliable  to  play  on 
unless  it  is  hot  This  year's 
weather  kept  bounces  low. 
toe  footing  unsure.  Those  of 
toe  crowd  without  access  to  a 
marquee  were  frustrated. 

Wimbledon  has  a glorious 
history  but  old-fashioned 
social  attitudes  and  some  out- 
dated values  are  still  peddled 
around  SW19,  values  to  which 
toe  media  pander. 

Of  course  it  was  good  (or 
even  “charming”  as  some 
called  it)  for  a black  player  to 
make  the  flnaL  But  was  it 
really  necessary  to  burden 
MaliVai  Washington  with  toe 
role  of  representing  his  entire 
race.  The  problem  is  In  the 
game,  not  with  him. 

As  for  Tim  Henman,  the 
BBC  redeemed  itself  by  trans- 
mitting an  interview  with 
John  McEnroe,  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  Tim  can  play. 


They  know  it’s  ail  over  ...  players  remove  the  stnmps  at  Trent  Bridge  at  the  end  of  the  three-match  series  against  India  photograph:  matthew  ashton 


THE  third  and  final 
Test  drifted  to  its  pre- 
dictable end  yester- 
day evening  when 
Mark  Ealham,  on  a nice  little 
roll,  took  his  fourth  wicket  in 
the  space  of  17  balls  to  mop  up 
the  tired  remnants  of  the  In- 
dian innings. 

They  had  made  211  — Rath- 
ore  was  unable  to  bat  because 
of  the  dislocated  shoulder  he 
suffered  in  the  field  on  Mon- 
day — a lead  of  168.  England 
did  not  even  begin  their 
second  innings  but  it  means 
that  they  take  the  series 
thanks  to  their  solitary  win  at 
Edgbaston  and  so  register 
their  fourth  home  series  win 
and  only  their  fifth  in  all 
since  Mike  Getting's  Ashes 
win  a decade  ago. 

It  is  slow  progress  but 


things  appear  to  be  moving 
forwards.  Well  as  India 
played  at  times,  however, 
England  are  aware  that  toe 
Pakistanis,  with  their  scintil- 
lating all-round  skills  allied  to 
consistency,  and  already  bed- 
ding themselves  in  around 
toe  shires,  should  provide  a 
more  searching  test  over  the 
second  half  of  toe  summer. 

Given  that  they  suffered 
from  a lethal  combination  of 
hypothermia,  internal  strife 
and  injury  at  the  start  of  the 
tour.  India  ultimately  proved 
attractive  and  competitive  op- 
ponents, and  England  will  be 
relieved  that  their  resur- 
gence. which  began  at  Lord’s, 
was  not  accompanied  by  a de- 
cent share  of  the  luck. 

India  will  return  home 
heartened  by  the  progress 


made  by  younger  players  — 
Sourav  Ganguly,  loaded  down 
with  champagne  bottles  after 
receiving  awards  both  for 
Man  of  the  Match  and  India’s 
Man  of  the  Series,  Rahul  Dra- 
vid  and  Venkatesh  Prasad  — 
and  toe  impact  made  by  Java- 
gal  Srinath.  a pace  bowler  of 
genuine  world,  class,  and  of 
course  Sachin  Tendulkar, 
batsman  of  genius  and  heir 
apparent  to  Mohammad  Az- 
haruddin,  whose  last  Test  as 
captain  this  may  well  have 
been. 

England,  too,  have  a clearer 
idea  cf  toe  direction  in  which 
they  are  moving.  The  eager 
return  of  Chris  Lewis  has 
given  some  bite  to  toe  bowl- 
ing and  Mullally  has  pace,  al- 
though for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer he  will  have  to  bear 


comparison  with  Wasim  Ak- 

nm  Ralhflm  «m  enthusiastic 

batter  and  a willing  bowler 
not  to  be  underestimated,  can 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  a 
debut  that  brought  a half-cen- 
tury and  four  for  21  from  14 
overs  yesterday. 


candidate  for  England’s  Man 
of  the  Series. 

Against  that,  though,  there 
is  the  worrying  form  of 
Graeme  Hick,  who  when  the  j 
teams  last  met  finished  top  of ! 
toe  averages,  but  who  fin- 
ished bottom  of  them  in  this 


The  problem  of  spin  bowling,  at 
a low  ebb  in  the  domestic  game, 
remains  no  nearer  to  a solution 


The  big  bonus  came,  how- 
ever, with  Nasser  Hussain, 
who  has  occupied  the  No.  3 
position  with  distinction  and 
maturity,  scoring  two  centu- 
ries, and  was  an  unrivalled 
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series.  He  is  facing  stiff  com- , 
petition  from  the  likes  of 
John  Crawley.  The  problem  ' 
of  spin  bowling,  at  a low  ebb 
in  domestic  cricket  admitted 
Raymond  Illingworth  yester- 
day. also  remains  no  nearer 
solution. 

England  began  toe  day  29 
runs  ahead  with,  effectively, 
two  wickets  in  hand,  and  the 
slender  possibility  remained 
that  an  Indian  batting  order 
deprived  of  Rath  ore.  and  pos- 
sibly Azharrudin,  could 
crumble. 

Unfortunately  it  did  not  pan 
out  like  that  for  after  Eng- 
land had  extended  their  lead 
by  14  more  runs  and  then 
San  jay  Manjrekar  had  turned 
his  back  on  Lewis's  bouncer, 
unwittingly  gloving  the  ball 
to  gully,  Naian  Mongia  got  his 
head  down  for  three  hours 
and  made  45. 

With  him,  Ganguly  played 
beautifully  once  more  for 
over  two  hours,  driving  ele- 
gantly and  clambering  glut- 


O 

Mr  Paisley  is 
known  to  get 
very  angry 
when  his 
tub-thumping 
speeches  incite 
Protestant 
gangs  to  stone 
their  Catholic 
neighbours  or 
bum  them  out 
of  their  homes. 
It  now  appears 
these  sectarian 
hot-heads 
have  failed 
to  grasp  that 
he  shouldn’t  be 
taken  literally: 
he  is  prone  to 
telling  jokes. 
Roy  Greenslade 


tonously  into  Patel’s  innocu- 
ous spin  until  the  glint  of  an 
unprecedented  third  succes- 
sive century  in  his  first  three 
Test  innings  lit  up  in  his  eyes. 

Misfortune  took  a hand, 
however,  and  he  had  made  48. 
with  eight  fours,  when  he 
played  Cork  down  and  back 
on  to  his  stumps.  The  second 
wicket  had  added  86  though, 
putting  India  firmly  into 
credit  while  using  valuable 
time. 

Another  11  overs  passed  be- 
fore Mongia  was  to  slice  Mul- 
lally to  backward  point  and 
although  the  game  was  well 
into  the  afternoon  session 
England  might  still  have  won- 
dered if  things  might  yet  go 
their  way. 

Tendulkar  had  other  ideas, 
leaving  an  enduring  mark  on 
the  series.  He  drove  and 
clipped  Cork  for  boundaries, 
cut  and  drove  Lewis,  and  with 
no  more  than  a flick  of  toe 
wrist,  lofted  Hick  over 
midwicket 

He  had  made  39  when  Dra- 
vid  edged  Mullally  to  first 
slip.  By  the  time  Azharuddin 
smacked  Ealham  to  extra 
cover  and  hobbled  off.  Ten- 
dulkar had  waltzed  past  50 
from  66  balls.  He,  too,  had  his 
sights  on  a third  century  of 
the  series,  but  needed  haste  to 
get  there  and.  having  made  a 
brilliant  74.  he  tried  to  pull  a 
short  ball  from  Lewis  and 
lobbed  a catch  that  Stewart 
and  Ealham,  behind  the 
bowler,  did  their  best  to  drop 
between  them. 

Fufl  scoreboard,  page  16 


asanas 

that’s  what  they  used  to  say 

about  a tall  gangly  youth 
called  Richard  KrajiMk. 

Sadly,  the  rain  hardly 
affected  the  Test  match  and 
we  were  forced  to  watch  five 
days  of  cricket  on  a lifeless 

Pl0n  Tuesday  morning  Geoff 
Boycott  berated  toe  grounds- 
man. who  gloomily  promised 
to  “do  something  for  next 
year.  “If  something  isn  t 
done,"  snapped  Geoffrey.'we 
might  need  10  days  to  get  a 
result"  “We  might  have  to 
get  better  bowlers."  replied 
Richie  Benaud  tartly. 

Wbat  happened  to  Anil 
Kumble?  I am  a great  fan  oi 
the  leg-spinner  from  Banga- 
lore. Last  summer,  playing 
for  Northants.  he  was  the  best 
bowler  in  England  — the  only 
cricketer  to  take  100  wickets 
— and  the  first  to  do  it  since 
1991 

At  Trent  Bridge  he  kept 
veering  down  the  leg  side.  His 
only  victim,  Chris  Lewis,  was 
lbw  to  a top-spinner.  Min 
Patel,  batting  at  No.  11,  swept 
him  for  four.  Maybe  our  play- 
ers learned  more  from  Rum- 
ble’s English  experience  than 
he  did. 

Mike  Atherton,  is  also  out 
of  form,  but  still  managed  to 
graft  for  a stubborn  160,  as 
Boycott  and  Barrington  often 
did. 

J said  so  at  breakfast  yester- 
day. My  wife’s  head  poked 
over  the  top  of  The  Guardian. 
"He  deserves  a lot  of  credit” 
she  said.  As  she  regards 
cricket  and  anthrax  as  much 
the  same  thing.  I was 
surprised. 

"For  a one-legged  batsman 
to  play  at  all  is  amazing,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  picture 
on  the  back  page. 

I HAD  two  more  frustrating 
experiences.  When  Nigel 
Benn  fell  over  in  round 
four  of  his  tight  with  Steve 
Collins,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
what  injury  he  sustained. 

But  the  sordid  cynicism  of 
the  fight  game  was  under- 
pinned by  events  afterwards: 
“I’d  like  to  thank  Nigel  for 
giving  me  this  payday,” 
beamed  Collins. 

Nigel  then  announced  his 
traditional  retirement  from 
boxing. 

Next  morning  he  made  his 
customary  comeback.  Better 
than  Gary  Glitter  be  is. 

Finally,  I found  it  hard  to 
take  the  sight  of  a weary 
Miguel  Indurain  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Chamber?  and 
Les  Arcs  in  the  Tour  de 
France,  begging  a drink  from 
the  manager  of  another  team. 
He  looked  destroyed.  Maybe 
he  is  human  after  all.  But  I 
just  cannot  make  myself  be- 
lieve that. 
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Across ' 

1 Excavation  is  back:  enter 
A nab  chief,  flexible  if 
pressed  (4-S) 

6 This  25  is  lemon  25,  by  the 

sound  of  it  (4) 

10  Words  of  the  newly  rich  (5) 

11  Ready  to  wear  though  not 
hung  property?  (3,3.3) 

12  Food  setter  ate  while 
entertaining  relation  (4,3) 

13  Producer  of  the  English 
carrot  gone  broke  (7) 

14  Picture  is  baffling:  is  it  the 
end  of  play  or  thorough- 
going dentistry?  (7,6) 

17  Putting  together  a measure 
with  big  and  littte  ends  (1  (KJ) 

21  A runner  in  the  Oaks,  say, 
leaves  off  (7) 

22,26  Has  Richard  enough 
power  to  go  round  In  case  it 
brings  light?  (11) 


24  Rsh  far  paper  in  Guards  town 
with  swords  and  daggers  (4,5; 

25  Your  setter’s  herb  (5) 

26  See 22 

27  Team  with  poet  shows  less 
cheek  (9) 

Down  


1 Lacking  posh  background. 

finds  females  d 

awkward  (4-4) 

2 Nick’s  black  girt?  (5) 

3 Prates'  accent  is  upsetting 
for  foe  new  kids  (9,5) 

4 Try  poem  at  gig:  I dropped  a 
brick  (4.3) 

5 Something  missing— its 
ears,  for  hearing?  (7) 

7 It  gives  one  a taste  for  tripe 
and  peas  (9) 

B How  much  for  a personal 
appearance?  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,700 

9 Bathers  following  sound  of 
drum.  1 3s  of  1 2s  and  22  26s 

w.3,2, 1 .3) 

15  Around  the  house  .s  one  left 

with  a tummy  pain  and  a 
dnnk  problem  (9) 

16  Headless  body's  got  various 
uses  for  a traveller  (8) 

18  Champs  at  the  bit  from 
untimely  seesawing  (7) 

19  Challenged  when  in 

harness:  food  came  first  (7) 

*0  Mummy's  bed  tor  babv 

isnT  that  lucky?  fej 
23  4 P«x*ucer.  of  course  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 

Slush?  Then  COD  our  — : — 

on ottel  338  238.  (StsSaS,60® 
rmn.  cheat  rate  4'J'I  nT00  39,3 
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